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The Inquirer believes that the “tendency -of 
Unitarianism on the English side of the Atlantic is 
also toward faith, and not toward skepticism, croak- 
ers to the contrary notwithstanding.” 


“Church Architecture, with Hints on Construc- 
tion,” is a little pamphlet published“by B. J. Bart- 
lett, Architect, of Des Moines, Iowa. It contains 
several suggestive designs. Although it is an ad- 
vertising publication, and makes no other claim, 
yet it contains so much good sense that it deserves 
to be known as a modest suggestion of what is 
much needed but not to be found—a practical guide 
to the rational church-builder. 


The Unitarian Herald of the 7th ult., comment 
ing upon our note regarding the alleged reaction in 
Western Unitarianism, in a recent issue, says a word 
that is quite as true in America as in England: 


“In England here, we have had what we may call ‘ undulations? of 
thought, sometimes more of Parkerism, sometimes more of Channing- 
ism, to use a ready mode of describing the prominent directions of re- 
cent Unitarian developments. But the protest which Unrry puts for- 
ward against the idea that we are being saved by ‘ reaction’ is one 


which we cordially indorse, as applying to the position of the churches 
in England. ‘ Reaction’ is certainly not the were for it.” 


We commend the following note, clipped from 
the advertising regulations of a prominent Western 
railway, to the attention of the Woman’s Journal, 
or perhaps to the Woman’s Congress about to meet 
in this city. Why should the sex line enter into 
editorial privileges and courtesies? 


Note—Under the rules for 1883 no free transportation will be issued 
o women. In cases, however, when the editor or proprietor of the 
paper desires to send a lady member of his family over any portion of 
he lines of this Company east of the Missouri river, one-half rate orders 
will be issued to them for the trip. 


Dr. Ryder, the honored pastor Emeritus of St. 
Paul’s Church in this city, on his recent return 
from a European trip, gives to the Tribune reporter 
the following impressions of the great Englishman: 


“Tam not of the kind to run after public men, and I didn’t meet any 
of them that I care to speak of, except Mr. Gladstone. But oh! what a 
man he is!—the lion and the lamb in one! the most remarkable man in 
public affairs in the civilized world! As you might expect from a truly 
great man, he is distinguished for his unaffected simplicity of charac- 
ter. He and his family make up the-most charming Christian house 
hold you ever saw. I was conscious, everywhere I went, of the power 
and influence of Bismarck, but he is totally devoid of the influence and 
moral grandeur of the English premier.”’ 


We join with Mr. Janson in thanking the many 
contributors who have so generously come to the 
relief of the sufferers from the Minnesota cyclone, 
and are pleased to note that so many of his con- 
tributors have been moved to do the kindly deed 
through Uniry. We asked for a thousand.dollars. 
He has had more. But, friends, there are claims 
upon our interest and generosity of equal merit. 
Must we ever wait for death or a tornado ere we 


yield to our highest impulses and do our noblest 
deeds f rea © 


. 
—_—— 


a 


A writer in the Inquirer of the Sth ult., cata- 
logues with much spirit the causes that produce 
weak churches. They are “Neglect of Sunday- 
school work,” “dreary service,” “defective inter- 
course with one another,” “indifference,” ‘ non- 
attendance at service,” “the social ostracism,” 
“lack of money,” and (we knew it was coming) 
“the ministers!” He says: 


-Platitudes and ineptitudes repeated with wearying reiteration are 
more than enough tosend people to sleep. They go off elsewhere. 
* * * * Better for a congregation that their minister be over 
sensitive and stay but a year or two, than to fail to realize that he is 
wanted no longer. Obtuseness of vision exists in pulpit sometimes as 


| well as in pews. 
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W. T. Harris, eminent as a teacher and philoso- 
pher, thus arranges the fourteen prominent nations 
of the earth in the scale of civilization, taking into 
consideration the morality, education, liberty and 
material prosperity of the masses—religion being 
left out of the question: 1, United States; 2, Eng- 
land; 3, Germany; 4, France; 5, Austria; 6, Italy; 
7, Spain; 8, Russia; 9, Turkey; 10, Persia; 11, 
India; 12, Egypt; 13, Japan; 14, China. And 
now some of our exchanges are exercised over the 
question as to whether Judaism or Christianity is 
to receive the credit for the foremost ones. 


The learned editor of the Disciple, published in 
Belfast, Ireland, in exposing the Shapira fraud, 7. e., 
the attempt of a dealer in Jewish antiquities, to 
palm off a recently-manufactured “ancient” manu- 
script as a piece of the Book of Deuteronomy, 
written 800 B. C., calls attention to the practice of 
the old Jewish scribes of burying their old manu- 
scripts after copying them, so as to obviate disputes 
as to the sacred text. We fear that this line of 
scribes is not yet extinct. How many a modern 
preacher seeks to bury his difficulties in order to 
avoid disputes. There are those standing in pulpits 
who close questions by simply throwing away the 
key! 


Mr. Gannett’s Lessons V. and VI., in his course 
of Sunday-school Lessons on the “Childhood of 
Jesus,” which he has had in long and careful prep- 
aration, is soon to be published as Number XIV. 
of the Unrry 8. 8. Lesson Series. It will make a 
sixteen-page pamphlet, the two topics being the 
“Birth of Jesus” and “The Carpenter’s Home.” 


The first offers particularly rich material for four |, 


or five Sundays’ work immediately preceding Christ- 
mas. The lessons are delightfully suggestive con- 


-_—-—_ --= 


ure and profit. Mr. Gannett has done many bits 
of good work for the Sunday-school before this, 
but we have never seen anything from his pen that 
so successfully combines clearness with suggestive- 
ness. In it are sweetness and light. 


We like an article in the Index, of the 20th ulft., 
by Sarah A. Underwood, on the “ Degeneracy of 
the Modern oan We believe with her that the 


readers of the current novels of the day do 


find themselves in a world gf which they know, and care to know, noth- 
ing; a world of superficiality and tonelessness where they are asked to 
become interested in the analyzation of a characterless society belle’s 
idle whims, or a society man’s heartless egotism and transparent shams. 


We agree with her in believing that our novel 


writers seem much more intent on exhibiting their own personal facil- 
ity of expression and cultivated art in word-fencing than on writing a 
novel which shall reproduce the tragical combinations of real life, with 
the possible moral triumph which may give hint of help to needy and 
puzzled souls. There is great parade of superficial acquaintance with 
scientific terms, without any corresponding enlightenment of the un- 
scientific mind, which real science is always eager to give. The wit 
and humor of the novel of to-day, though doubtless more refined than 
ormerly, are refined to such attenuation that they no longer scintillate 
across the tired brain or awaken the dulled intellect, but rather jar on 
such as being senseless, and convey to even bright people a sense of 
vapidness and inanity. 


~Our space will not permit further citation, but 
€e commend every line of it to our readers. The 
nerveless goodiness of a so-called new orthodoxy 
preached in pulpits that seek to avoid all the hard 
questions, the discussion of which will drive away 
the well-dressed people, or reduce the collections, is 
we believe partly responsible for this flood of rose- 
water in literature. We need a revival of earnest- 
ness, a fresh endowment of robustness, so that our 
novelists as well as our preachers will realize, with 
our most nervy poet, after Emerson, that 


‘* Ven in earnest have no time to waste 
In patching fig-leaves for the naked truth.” 


a 


MEDIATORSHIP IN RELIGION. 


Some years ago when The Radical, a monthly 


cerning the “Christmas Poem,” “The Christmas magazine devoted to the scholarly discussion of re- 
Poem in History” and the “Christmas Fact.” It ligious questions and so heroically maintained by 


calls into play a large, but not unattainable, amount 
of artistic, legendary and literary material, which 
cannot fail, if used as indicated, to fix what is now 
a perplexing and to many a distasteful portion of 
the Gospel narrative in the minds of the children 
in such a way as to make it evermore a valuable 
piece of intellectual] and spiritual furnishing. We 
congratulate our Sunday-schools east and west on 
the timely appearance, and hasten to assure them 
that if they neglect to use this guide on the four 
Sundays preceding Christmas (six Sundays would 


its devoted editor in the face of a small subscrip- 
tion list, was at last discontinued, an orthodox clergy- 
man said to the writer: ‘‘ What these men are striv- 
ing for is to do away with mediatorial religion, or 
mediatorship in religion; and they find, and they 
will find, that they cannot do it.” The remark con- 
veys a very common impression. This impression 
underlies a great deal of the criticism of the so- 
called liberal forms of religious teaching and belief. 
It is a familiar charge against Unitarians, especially 
of the more radical school, that they make too little 


be better), they will miss a large amount of pleas- 


recognition of Jesus; that the Bible writers are not 


AS 
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given a sufficiently authoritative and unique place 
in our way of thought; in short that we ignore this 
principal of mediatorship in religion. 

But is it really so? Have we no place for prophets 
and teachers of higher truth, no recognition of holy 
lives and characters that have been channels of 
clearer revealings to men? 
in this human landscape of ours? Or has any of 
us only so much of the water of life as his own little 
cup has caught directly from the heavens? The 
moment we put these questions, the charge becomes 
its own refutation. 

Whence comes the charge then, and what does it 
mean - 
at all the There are two conceptions of 
mediatorship in religion. The one is official, the 


same. 


' 
' 


From confounding two things that are not | ion are concerned, has quite vanished away. 


| 


| 


and religious faith, had no power to make rite or 
sacrament avail in intercession with God. This 
remains the theory of the Romish church. But 
with a large part of the Anglican church, and of 
the Episcopal church in this country, the doctrine 
of Apostolic Succession is completely shorn of its 


Are there no mountains | old-time significance and claim, and the manner of © 


ordination becomes rather a question of propriety 
or church polity, and confers no exceptional author- 
ity over human conduct or belief; while in the other 
great religious denominations this whole conception 
of mediatorial relation once andosiatioa with the 
priesthood, at least so far as the ministers of relig- 
It is 
as the religious teacher now, and not as the priest, 
that the clergyman is listened to and judged by our 


other personal. According to the first, emphasis is | time. We have moved away from the old ideas of 
laid upon the office which the individual is sup-| priesthood and are finding a deeper interpretation 
posed to hold, a sort of authoritative commission he | of this great truth of mediatorship in religion. 


is given, whence all he says and does derives its 
authority and force. According to the second, atten- 
tion is drawn to the person himself, his command- 
ing personality, his character and life, which im- 
press themselves upon men and win them to loving 
discipleship. Here is the source of the power and 
of its claim. It is moral or personal, not official. 
These two conceptions have been represented by the 
two types of Priest and Prophet. They have each 
played a very great part in the long drama of 
human history. 

As we look over the field of religious thought to- 
day, however, we can all of us see how the more in- 
telligent minds of all communions have moved far 
away from the idea of an official mediation vested 
in the Priest, once so universal. It remains at the 
base of the great structure of the Romish church, 
but even there with somewhat lessening power, while 
in the freer forms of Protestantism it has long since 
ceased to be cherished. In the priesthood of that 
church there have been many saintly’and hoble 
men, men who were anointed of the Spirit and not 
merely of human hands, men who have been real 
mediators to men of high and holy things. So are 
there to-day. In the same priesthood too have 
been men unworthy, worldly-minded, and selfish. 
But whatever of deeper power the former gained 
and the latter lost by their personal character, and 
prophetic gift or want of it, it was not here that the 
recognized ground of their efficacy and claim lay. 
It was not in the man, but in his office and the dele- 
gated authority which he exercised therein. An- 
other, not a priest, however much superior in virtue 


| 


And the effect of this general movement of 
thought is to change our attitude toward the great. 
religious personages of the past. We find ourselves. 
looking more and more from the human side, and 
interpreting our relations to them from the plane 
of our human life and its associations. And this 
extends to Jesus. It has not been, and it could not 
be, that he should escape this deep and wide-spread 
movement of thought; that with the modification 
of these earlier ideas of official mediation, even to 
the essential abandonment of them in a larger in- 
terpretation, he should still stand as the one official 
mediator between Heaven and earth, the delegated 
intercessor between men and God, the High-priest 
through whom alone we have access to heaven. 
The more thoughtful Protestantism finds itself to- 
day adrift from the earlier christology and looking 
at this great prophet of its faith from the purely 
human side. It is letting go the old Messianic in- 
terpretations and official theories, and turning 
directly with a new-awakened love to the man Jesus. 
In a word it is outgrowing its childhood conception 
of mediation, and growing into a larger thought of 
the personal ministry of a living, loving, believing 
soul! 

And this mediatorship in Religion remains. So 
long as we walk across the earth in generations, and 
are not cast upon it like Robinson Crusoes single 
and alone, this mediatorship will remain. This 
mediatorship radical Unitarianism, at least so far as 
the writer may speak for it, is far from “striving to 
do away with”; no school of thought is just now 
more emphasizing it and finding in it the natural 
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‘dependence which in its reaction from cast-off con- 
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and sure claim of prophet and saint tpon the 
abiding love and recognition of mankind. And it 
is well for those who call themselves liberal, as dis- 
tinguished from orthodox, as they leave behind the 
old ideas of official mediation, or as for others they 
would take down the idols of a worship no longer 
reasonable, to recognize all the more clearly this 
deeper mediatorship to human souls. Only some- 
thing like this can save certain phases of so-called 
liberalism from the danger of shallowness and 
egotism. There is a true and there is a false inde- 
pendence. There is an independence which is born 


itself in modesty, and while owning many obligations 
to other lives recognizes that nothMg is so sacred at 
last as its own inward loyalty. And there is an in- 


straint loses the humility that goes with wisdom and 
runs into loud-mouthed conceit. The world is very 
large, to say nothing of the universe, and only a very 
real sense of the unspeakable indebtedness of our own 
lives to others, past and present, can save us from 
egotism, eee Re individuality, and hold us in 
loving fellowship with our kind. As we have 
walked in spirit with the choice souls of the past 
and have measured our scantier lives upon theirs, 
have we owned no quickening of inward power? 

in our individual experience have we no key to 


merson’s lines: 


O friend, my bosom said, 

Through thee alone the sky is arched, 
Through thee the rose is red ; 

All things through thee take nobler form, 
And look beyond the earth: 

Me too thy nobleness has taught 

To master my despair.— 


So runs this manifold mediation between us and 
the Higher than we, which is in God and which is 
God. When President Eliot, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, in his memorial address upon Dr. James Walker, 
last January, owned his indebtedness to that life 
and the inspiration it had been to him,—when Mr. 
Haweis, the London broad-church preacher, said 
once of the late Frederick D. Maurice, “ All that I 
ever felt to be true about religion I owe to Mr. 
Maurice,”—when John Sterling, with the touch of 
death already upon his brow, wrote to Carlyle, 
*““Towards me it is still more true than towards 
England, that no man has been and done like you,” — 
what are these but testimonies out of our present life 
{and how they might be multiplied!) to this great 
fact of Mepiarorsuir towards higher life and being, 
which Jesus so signally illustrates but which did not 
begin with him and which with him did not end. 


It has been the great fault of the old theology 
that while it spoke of Jesus as the “way,” it has 
obstinately persisted in making him the goal and 
end. ‘T’he personal Jesus teaching in the syna- 
gogue and open air has been obscured in the official 
Christ throned for judgment and coming in the 
clouds of heaven. But this obscuration is in our 
age passing away. It is a suggestive fact that they 
who first were drawn to Jesus and became his 
disciples, were drawn to him not as the official 
Christ, but as a new prophet or teacher risen up 
from among them. In spite of this we are contin- 
ually told that with the spread of “humanitarianism” 
the world will withdraw its homage and no longer 
find any inspiration at the foot of the Cross. 

this we have no fear. We read the human hdart 
quite differently. The fact is there has never been 
atime when any new word or clearer interpretation 
of Jesus’ life and character was more eagerly read 
by the people at large than to-day; and the books 
that are most read are not the treatises on his di- 
vinity, but those which restore him again to the 
waysides and houses of Palestine and make him 
once more a manamong men. Renan’s bouk, which 
was the first to do this in a thoroughly popular 
form, met with an almost unprecedented sale, and 
has been followed by many others. Instead of 
loosening his hold upon men, these humanitarian 
views seem to make Jesus really the better under- 
stood and appreciated. And so we may be sure it 
will be more and more. Humanity does not forget 
its seers. Their utterances enter into the Script- 
ures of the race. All men have part in the great 
mystery of life and death, and he who speaks the 
revealing word here, speaks to his own and to all 
times. 


‘** While swings the sea, while mists the mountains shroud, 
While thunder’s surges burst on cliffs of cloud, 
Still at the prophet’s feet the nations sit.”’ 


Gontributed MH rticles. 


I AM SO WEAK. 


J. M. 


Father, 1 am so weak! 
Let me Thy presence feel, : 
Take now my tired hands in Thine 
And bless me as I kneel. 


Renew my failing strength, 
And teach me how to rise, 
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And, bearing all my heavy load, 
To seek thy bluer skies. 


Let me not wait nor stay, 
Nor to the past return, 

But kindle still my fainting heart 
With zeal anew to burn, 


Till I shall see Thy love 
In every cross I bear; 


And, keeping close my hands in Thine, 
Shalt trust Thee everywhere. 


A CONCLUSION. 


CELIA P. WOOLLEY. 


Help us to bear the doubts we cannot solve, 
To keep a willing hand, a cheerful heart 

With which to bravely do our utmost part 

To heal all wrong and sin, to help dissolve, 
Into high, trustful deedjand pure resolve, 

The restless yearnings of the troubled heart, 
Depressing fears, the doubts which burn and smart. 
Oh, weary thoughts that ceaselessly revohve 
Within the tired brain, ye bring no rest 

Of healing on the wings strained in the quest 
Of truth beyond all mortal ken below! . 

Then grant me just to do the present good, 
What I both can and may, not what I world. 
This, Lord, is all the prayer I make or know. 


THE NEW HARVEST SERVICES.* 


the consciousness of every member of the congrega- 
tion who has any power whatever of musical expres- 
sion. This may be illustrated by certain points of 
comparison with the Flower Service—a service of 
remarkable beauty—-on the whole, we think, the finest 
of the series. The two services open in a very similar 
manner, and the musical responses—‘“ Amen, Halle- 
lujah ”’—are the same; but the Flower Service has 
three responses, the Harvest Service only two. The 
Gloria and the Benediction are already familiar to 
all who have used the older services, while the rest 
of the music is different. Thus there is enough 
that is new to give the effect of freshness, and 
enough that is old to revive hallowed associations 
rw give the mind that rest and relief that come 
from the presentation of familiar objects. 


The Unity services are all distinguished by deep 
devotion, loftiness of tone, poetic expression, and 
richness of effect, a richness which is due princi- 
pally to the musical responses which form so promi- 
nent a feature inthem. Responsive readings, which 
occur in the Sunday-school services, are used spar- 
ingly in the festivals. The Flower Service does not 
contain any. The Easter Service has a few, but its 
most striking feature is the Antiphon, with the 
musical response “ Joyin the earth! Joy and praise 
forever!’? The Harvest Service contains a few, 
but here, too, the Antiphon of two pages, with its 
musical responses of “ Praise to God!” and “ Halle- 
lujah,” will be found perhaps the richest and most 
powerful passage in the whole series of festivals. 


The fact of this richness and variety of musica 

W. F. ALLEN. features sakes the one obstacle to the general use ofl 

this seriés. It needs at least one person in the 

The two Harvest Festivals before us are both church with combination of musical taste and 


so good that any comparison seems ungracious. know edge joined with spirit of devotion which are 
They are at the same time so different that hardly \rarely‘to be found in one person. Not that the 


any church would hesitate lon 
adopt for itself. Those that have already made use 
of the Unity Service Book or the Easter and Flower 
Services of the Western Sunday-school Society will 
be pretty certain to choose the one that keeps up 
already cherished associations. Without closely 
following the arrangement of these services, it is 
entirely at one with them in spirit, and preserves 
so completely their tone, both in words and music, 
that they are, as it were, only movements of one 
symphony. ‘Two of the most striking features in the 
detail of these services are those just alluded to:— 
great freedom and variety in the order of exercises, so 
that no two have precisely the same arrangement; 
and, combined with this, frequent repetition of the 
same vocal part, so that it becomes very familiar as 
_ a portion of the religious service. And as the suc- 
cess of any congregational service depends largely 
upon such familiarity with the words and such 
mastery of the music as shall prevent halts and 
bungling, it is no small advantage to have these 
simple and noble musical phrases become a part of 


ae 


g as to which to|music is difficult—any New England choir of the 


last generation, before the deluge of namby-pamby 


prettinesses in the way of tune-books, could have 


sung it readily—it is not hard, but it is high and 
noble, and a generation of children must be trained 


in the Unity Services before such music will be 
popular. 


*A SERVICE FOR HARVEST TIME. By Rev. H. G. Spaulding. Boston: 
Unitarian Sunday-school Society, 7 Tremont Place. $2.00 per hundred. 

HaRvEsT SERVICE. From *' Unity Festivals.*» Chicago: Western Uni- 
tarian Sunday-school Society, 1385 Wabash Ave. $2.50 per hundred. 


For those who are. not prepared for this service, 
Mr. Spaulding’s, simpler and shorter, will be very 
acceptable. We would not describe it as inferior; 
it consists of readings and responses of high excel- 
pense, and music of great beauty. But the re- 
sponses are to be read, not sung, and the music is 
lsimpler. There are two fine hymns for congrega- 
tional singing, and two charming carols. ‘There is, 
it must be said, a small element, too, of musical 
response; and the passage on page 4, where the 
responsive readings of pastor and congregation are 
made to alternate with the children’s song, “* God 
be thanked for harvest,” the whole ending with the 
carol “The corn is ripe for reaping,” is beautiful 
and must be very effective. 

Both services must help to lead the way to that 
union of beauty and devotion in worship which our 
congregational usages so much need. 
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REPRESENTATIVE UNITARIAN MINIS- 
TERS.* 


WARE—DEWEY—WEISS. 


A PAPER READ BY Mrs. EF. E. MAREAN BEFORE THE CHICAGO WOMEN’S 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION AT THE CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, 
P SEPTEMBER 27, 1883. 


In Henry Ware we have a high illustration of 
the typical Unitarian minister of fifty years 
ago—pure, high-minded, thoughtful and reserved, 
with a style of eloquence characterized by grave 
simplicity and impressive earnestness. His entire 
life and training led up to this result. In his 
earliest years he chose the profession to which his 
life was to be devoted and kept this serious purpose 
steadily before him through his boyhood. From 
the time he was eight years old he endeavored to! 
accustom himself to putting his thoughts on paper, | 
and he became more and more engaged in this until 
it became a fixed habit. To this may doubtless be 
attributed somewhat of that facility in the use of | 
the pen which distinguished him, and in the same 
way also he acquired a power of methodizing and 
arranging his thoughts on any subject with great 
readiness. His career at Cambridge was typical 
of his future life. He rarely joined in the amuse- 
ments of his classmates, never in their gayer ones, 
but he was always esteemed by them for his sym- 
pathy and kindness, though it is quite possible to 


believe they may have stood somewhat in awe of 
the gravity and firmness of his demeanor. His 
preaching attracted at first no particular attention 
and made no strong impression. Although the ex- 
cellence of his character and the soundness of his 
religious views led those who knew him to expect him 
to preach both acceptably and usefully, yet no one 
seenis to have hoped for him exceptional eminence. 
Certainly he did not himself look for great success, 
and his reputation as a preacher was so gradual in 
its growth as to come to him finally as a sort of 
discovery, to his own surprise and to that of his 
friends. In 1816 the Second Church of Boston in- 
vited him to become their minister, and on the first 
day of January, 1517, he was ordained. This so- 
ciety, which now has as its pastor the Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, was at that time the smallest in point of 
numbers and probably the least opulent of the Bos- 
ton churches. This is partly shown by the salary 
which the young man at first received—$25 a week 
and wood not exceeding thirty cords a year. For 
thirteen years he remained as pastor of this society, 
carrying out plans for usefulness and eager in his 
endeavors to improve the religious character of those 
who came under his charge. He was married the 
October after his ordination, to Miss Elizabeth Wat- 
son Waterhouse, the daughter of Dr. Benjamin 
Waterhouse, of Cambridge. Three years after her 


*A word of explanation is due the appearance of this paper. It was 
written, not for publication, but as one in a private course of studies 
upon Unitarian history and liberal teaching, and has necessarily slight 
claim to originality of thought or expression. Use has been made of 
the Life of Henry Ware, Jr., written by his brother, Dr. Bartol’s 
** Principles and Portraits,” the Introduction to “The Immortal Life” 
by John Weiss, and sermons by Dr. Bellows, Dr. G. W. Briggs, Rev. 
Robert Collyer and Mr, Chadwick. E. E. M. 
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death, which occurred in 1824, he married Mary L. 
Pickard,.the daughter of a retired Boston merchant. 
I think that from the memoir of Mary L. Ware we 
obtain a much brighter, more human view of Mr. 
Ware himself than from anything in the biography 
of him written by his brother. In the biography 
we are told that his “manners usually expressed 
the extreme of reserve and could sometimes hardly 
be called courteous, rarely cordial.”” And in various 
ways we infer that this dignified reserve never left 
him even when with those nearest and dearest to 
him. But in the memoir of Mary Ware we read of 
scenes of childish glee and hearty frolic, presided 
over, shared and promoted by both heads of the 
Ware family, and we are glad to feel that they, 
who endured so many sorrows and sicknesses to- 
gether, were as genial and joyous as they were earn- 
est and self-sacrificing. 

Henry Ware came into life at a time when the 
dividing lines had just become distinctly drawn be- 
tween that portion of the Congregational clergy 
who held Unitarian, or, as they were often called, 
Liberal opinions in theology, and those who were 
denominated the Orthodox or Evangelical. It 
was a period of much religious excitement and 
some bitterness of feeling, and a controversy relat- 
ing to the different points in dispute was carried 
on between the distinguished members of the oppo- 
site parties with much zeal, vigor and ability, 
partly in the periodical publications of the day, 
and partly in separate pamphlets. This controversy 
extended over a period of several years. Henry 
Ware was disinclined, both from feeling and prin- 
ciple, to the discussion of mere doctrinal points; 
yet his feelings in regard to the subjects in dispute 
were of the most decided character, and this disin- 
clination was the result, not of any/doubt as to 
where the truth lay, but of a conviction that a 
Christian minister would be better employed in 
promoting holiness of life than in preaching the 
doctrines of a sect. Hence for the most part Ke 
avoided sectarian discussions in the pulpit, though 
not at all backward in asserting or defending his 
opinions When occasion demanded. He took an 
active part in carrying into execution a plan for the 
publication of a periodical work, which resulted in 
the establishment of the “Christian Disciple,” a 
monthly journal published in Boston, with the Rev. 
Noah Worcester as its editor. It proved eminently 
successful and had considerable influence in the 
dissemination of the religious views for the defence 
of which it was intended. ‘Let me quote a few 
sentences from the statement of the original design: 


“We need,’ they say, ‘**a periodical publication, which shall be 
adapted to the great mass of Christians, and the object of which shall 
be to increase their zeal and seriousness, to direct their attention to 
the Scriptures, to furnish them with that degree of Biblical criticism 
which they are capable of receiving and applying, to illustrate obscure 
and perverted passages, and last, though not least, to teach them their 
Christian rights, toawaken a jealous attachment for Christian liberty, 
to show them the ground of Congregationalism, and to guard them 
against every enemy who would bring them into bondage.”’ 


We like the earnestness of these sentences, and 
they afford us an example of naive frankness, which 
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we would gladly have imitated to-day by those who ‘eannot be readily and safely effected at once—or 
are still inclined to limit “the degree of Biblical | Tather that the state of public opinion which must 
criticism which the people are capable-of receiving precede such reforms or changes cannot be the re- 
and applying.” It is plain enough that this was | Slt of anything less than a persevering and long- 
sixty-five years ago, and such an announcement | Continued effort to enlighten it. Besides this, Mr. 
would hardly do as the banner word of a represent- | Ware was not calculated by his temperament or 
ative/publication of to-day? — _habits of action to engage in the cause of Emanci- 
Tt/was in 1895 that the American Unitarian As-| pation as it presented itself at that time. He had 
sociation was formed. In this Ware took much in-. not that kind of nerve which qualifies for a great 
terest, and he was always glad to do what-he could work of reform in th 6 external condition of things. 
to promote its interests. Im 1820 his failing health the work by which Henry Ware has been most 
rendered an entire change absolutely necessary for extensively known and | perhaps most useful, is his 
him, and accordingly he offered his yesignation as | e ormation of the Christian Character,” which was 
pastor of the Second Church. His peopte-swere not | completed in 1831. _ His | Lake of Jesus " shows us 
yet willing to give him up, and as a compromise how literally he believed all that is contained in the 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, who had for~some time gospel writings, and much of it has a strange, un- 
supplied his pulpit very acceptably, was elected familiar ring to the Unitarian of to-day. One of 
colleague pastor, and Mr. Ware continued nomin- his celebrated eee entitled, Ou <— of Tes- 
ally to retain his place until after a European trip timony of Scripture Against the Trinity,” and 
of seventeen months. His desire for a visit to Eu- | begins “ Why do we not believe the doctryze of the 
rope was not only that desire which most men of Trinity? Because it is not the doctrine of the Bi- 
taste and education feel, but he was also strongly ble;” and he continues with the assertion that if it 
influenced by the wish to form an acquaintance and | Were in the Bible we should not hesitate to believe 
establish an intercourse with the ministers of our |!* © #2Y more than we believe that there shall be a 
denomination in Great Britain. He probably made resurrection of the dead, or that God foreknows all 
his visit to Europe more of a professional one than things and that yet man 7 free agent.” We must 
‘most of his brethren, and it did much to excite a | 2° forget, however, that just here lies the beauty 
spirt of familiar inter-communication between the and Strength of our denomination—in that it is 
Unitarians of the two countries, then seeming so possible for us to reverence such a man as Henry 
much more widely separated than now, to make W are as a leader among us, and yet glory in the 
them acquainted with each other, and to create a spirit of freedom and growth which lets us include 
reciprocal interest in each Other’s progress and |%" our catalogue of saints men who have differed 
welfare. | from him in opinion even more widely than did his 
On his return from Europe, having accepted a, evangelical opponents. 
professorship of divinity at Harvard, he sent in his_ It seems to me difficult to fasten at once upon 
final resignation to the people of his parish, which any special points om Mr. M are's character, which 
was reluctantly accepted, and this professorship he account entirely for his pre-eminence as a Unita- 
continued to hold until about a year before his|"®2 minister. It may be for the reason that the 
death. ' general equality of his different faculties rounded 
It is impossible to consider the life of any man | >!8 fe into a symmetrical whole, and certainly his 
who lived at this time without asking what position | purity of purpose and absolute devotion to his 
he took in connection with the anti-slavery agita- calling are all-sufficient to account for the esteem 
tion. In 1834 Ware became interested in the Anti-|12 Which he was held by his contemporaries. His 
slavery party and assisted in the formation of*an face was always pale and conveyed the idea of 
Anti-slavery society in Cambridge, of which he| feeble health, which indeed held him back from 
was elected president. It goes without saying that reaching the full measure of his powers. He was 
such a course would be severely frowned upon both somewhat below theusual height and not at all 
by the general public and by many of his friends. | 7PO%8 12 &ppearance. He always looked his 
He was not the man to be influenced or turned | Profession, not because he assumed its air or aimed 
‘aside from what he felt to be right by any animad- to put on its external aspect as his biographer tells 
versions in public papers nor by the remonstrances | "> but probably because his thoughts and pur- 
of his friends, and-therefore it is for tis to-day | PO°®® ‘°T® always in it and of it, and of scarcely 
rather difficult to understand how, after so decided | anything else. 


a beginning, he-should have given after all only a | I turn now to a few thoughts and reminiscences 
negative support to the anti-slavery movement. His | of aman, who has stood to many of us as one of 
brother explains this as dye to the difficulty which | the sweetest, purest souls, that has ever blessed the 
he found in sympathizing with the staté of feeling | world with wise and tender words, with a lofty ex- 
which then existed and his reluctance to join in the | ample of faith in God and love for man. Orville 
‘kind of measures which were judged necessary in| Dewey did not grow up from childhood into the 
carrying on the work. He believed that great re- | Unitarian faith as did Henry Ware. His freedom 
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forms must necessarily proceed slowly; that great | of thought was won only after severe mental strug- 


changes in the condition of large masses of men| gles and bitter temptations. Mr. Chadwick calls 
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him a representative man for this reason. He rep- 
resents in his own life the development of Unitarian 
ideas from the strictest form which they could bear 
and still be Unitarian—approaching nearer even to 
present evangelical ideas on disputed theological 
questions than did Henry Ware—up to the most 
liberal that can naturally be entertained by men 
who are willing to regard themselves or be regarded 
as either Unitarian or Christian. It seems hardly 
possible that he was born in the same year as Ware, 
1/¥4—just one month earlier—for he belongs to a 
different age. The little town of Sheffield, which 
was his native place, to which he always turned for 
rest throughout his long life, and where he finally 
died, is one of the loveliest places in Western Mass 
achusetts, and the Berkshire hills and the river 
which lingers among them receive a new consecra- 
tion from the gentle spirit who loved them so and 
who turned to them ever again for fresh inspiration. 
When he was sixteen he was sent to Williams Col- 
lege and there he first formed the friendship with 
the poet Bryant, which became so close during the 
years of his New York pastorate. He graduated as 
the valedictorian of his class, taught for a time in 
Sheffield and then went to the Theological School 
at Andover. At this time the Unitarian controversy 
was at its highest point and the struggle in Dew- 
ey’s mind began. He went to Boston to hear Chan- 
ning and was deeply impressed, but it was not until 
he had been settled over a little Orthodox parish in 
Gloucester, that the conflict was finally decided and 
he allied himself with the Unitarian body. He 
preached for Channing two years—and they were 
not easy years either—and was then called to New 
Bedford, and after a ten-years’ pastorate there he 
was called to the Second church of New York, 
where he remained for fourteen years. I have 
already spoken of the remarkable progressive ten- 
dency of the man. His conservatism was continu- 
ally modified more and more. As late as 1844 he 
had little toleration for the criticism of Strauss or 
the radicalism of Theodore Parker, so that if he had 
died in this year—the year of the death of Henry 
Ware—he would have stood to us equally with 
Ware a representative of the conservative Unitarian 
preacher of the early years of our century. I refer 
to Mr. Chadwick as authority for these statements 
of his position. “His dictum was ‘No Christianity 
without acknowledgment of its character as a su- 
pernatural revelation or without acknowledgment of 
the final and complete authority of the teachings of 
Jesus.’ There is little sign of his variance from 
these positions until in 1564 we find they have been 
suddenly abandoned. Not yet perhaps for himself 
but thé disposition to make them a test of Unitarian 
or- Christian fellowship.” In the “Preamble” con- 
troversy of which Mrs. Woolley told us last winter, 
his sympathies were entirely with the radical party, 
and before he died he even pleaded for a more in- 
telligent appreciation of the famous infidels and 
heretics. Dr. Dewey’sill health obliged him to leave 


had but one settlement—at the New Old South in 
Boston from 1858 to 1863. He preached one win- 
ter in Albany and two in Washington and for a 
short time in Brooklyn, when the society there was 
first established, but for thirty years his influence 
came only from the quiet little study in South 
Berkshire. His work, ‘‘ Problems of Human Life 
and Destiny,” was a product of this period. It 1s 
not difficult to find points of resemblance between 
Ware and Dewey. Neither could be called scholars 
in the highest sense of the word. Both contributed 
a certain quota to the early controversial literature 
of our denomination, but neither had any real 
capacity for decided partisanship, despite their 
earnest convictions, The mission of both was to the 
internal man and their power was over the motives, 
the principles, the springs of moral and religious 
life in the individual. Both felt the wicked enormity 
of human slavery. I have told you how Ware 
helped establish an Anti-Slavery Society in Cam- 
bridge. So too we find Déwey one of the organizers 
of a committee for iscsi and promotion of 
emancipation, and noan ever spoke more burning, 
indignant words againstthe evil of the slave system 
than he. Yet we find him as well as Ware and 
Gannett unable to identify himself with the great 
body of Abolitionists or to sympathize with their 
spirit or approve of their course and management. 
In their thought on this question they Agere from 
Weiss, who was on the unpopular sidé®and who 
maintained his convictions on this point at whatever 
sacrifice or cost. 

I think one beautiful thing in our Unitarian 
Church is the variety of gifts in men who have 
honored it, nor is this said now for the first time. 
There have been earnest scholars, as Noyes, Norton, 
Palfrey, Hedge—philanthropists and reformers, as 
Channing, Samuel J. May and Theodore Parker— 
poet-saints, as Bulfinch, Sears and Charles T. 
Brooks, who has but just been laid to rest in his 
seaside home, orators—like, Starr King and Dr. Bel- 
lows. | 

Now Henry Ware was an apostle, thinking only 
how to turn the minds of men to God and to serve 
Him in holy living. Orville Dewey was emphati- 
cally a preacher and his power has been said by 
those who have heard him in the pulpit to be some- 
thing unknown to this later generation. Dr. Briggs 
has said, “‘I remember hearing him preach from 
the text, ‘Thou art the man,’ and I felt that the 
word was addressed to me as directly as it was by the 
prophet to the king.” Another heard him preach 
from the text on dividing the sheep from the goats, 
and as he came away, he said; “I felt as if 1 were 
standing before the judgment seat.” Divinity 
School boys used to walk from Cambridge to Provi- 
dence, R. L., to hear him on some special occasion, 
as at an ordination, and felt well repaid for the 
effort. Men and women have told how they would 
make errands to a distant town to hear him preach 
and take home with them the remembrance of a 


his New York charge in 1848 and after that he 


sermon that would stay with them all their lives. 
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Robert Collyer has told us how, when Dewey was 
in New -York, men crowded to hear him, standing 
in the aisles, and adds: 


‘Old men will still tell you how long, long ago, they heard Mr, 
Dewey preach some great sermon which made an impression on their 
lives and turned them from darkness to light—how the sweet and solemn 
music of which the words were blended, stole over your heart and held 
you, and howthe word seemed to be of God’s own saying, as it came 
from his heart." 

Perhaps you have already read of the young 
man who went, fora few Sunday nights, to hear 
him, and as he went out one evening was heard to 
say, “I must either quit hearing that man or quit 
sinning.” For all this Dr. Bellows was certain that 
Dewey’s sermons lose little in the reading, and 
James Martineau holds them in equal admiration. 

Robert Collyer asked Dr. Dewey the summer 
before he died—for he knew that the answer given 


from his radical thought, yet I believe that as to the 
spirit of the man himself, there can be but one 
opinion. He was emphatically a man of genius, 
one, of whom it was once said “ He was a man one- 
fifth flesh and four-fifths flame, who kindles under 
his own inspiration into a miraculous light, and 
says words that can never be forgotten. Who once 
heard John Weiss could never again be quite so 
petty as his own poor self.” 


He was born in Boston in 1818—graduated from 
Harvard in 1537, and after a short period of teach- 
ing at the Chauncy Hall School and in Jamaica 
Plain, he entered the Cambridge Divinity School. 
He spent one winter at Heidelberg, and after his 
return to America, he was ordained in Watertown. 
As I have already intimated, he took a rather dif- 
ferent position in the old anti-slavery excitement from 


to the old problems forty years ago was not the) thatof Ware and Dewey. In all the long-protracted 


answer of to-day—how he would preach differently 
from what he had, if he could begin all over again, 
and the answer came in the broken voice of the old 
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struggle for the slave and the establishment of jus- 
tice and freedom in the land, Mr. Weiss bore brave 
and unfaltering testimony for the right, and stood 


man, “‘I should try to fill my sermons more and| With Parker, Clarke and others. In those hard 
more with faith in the eternal love, the eternal | 4@ys when the Moloch of slavery demanded and se- 


presence, and the eternal providence within the eter- 
nal laws.” 

Dr. Bellows has spoken of Dewey as the broadest 
and most catholic of all religious men he ever knew. 
It is easy enough to be broad and catholic,.when 
one is simply indifferent, but Dewey cared unspeaka- 
bly for divine things, and lived in daily reverénce 
and aspiration before God, and out of his awe and 
devotion he looked with the tenderest eyes of sym- 
pathy, forbearance and patience upon the world and 
the ways of men, slow to rebuke utterly, always 
finding the soul of goodness in things evil and yet 
never assuming any sanctimonious ways or thinking 
himself better than his brethren. 

Dewey has been said to have been the founder of 
that modern teaching, which aims to turn religion 
into the ordinary channels of life and daily business, 
—to make it practical without lowering its ideal— 
not, as practical preaching sometimes means, a mere 
prosaic recommendation of ordinary duties, but that 
practical preaching which brings the celestial truths 
of our nature and our destiny to bear upon our 
present duties, to animate and elevate Gur daily 
life, and shows us how God’s spirit and laws every- 
where touch our ordinary cares. x 


I find that I have left myself but a short time in 
which to speak of John Weiss, and perhaps it is 
fortunate, since I can conceive of no man whom it 
would be more difficult to characterize and dispose 
of in neatly-turned sentences, and a very few 
minutes suffice for the tribute to his fidelity and 
earnestness which alone I feel able to pay. He is 
too much a part of our own time for extended 
analysis or final judgment. Doubtless there are 
several here who have known him personally or have 
thrilled to the magnetic eloquence of his living 
voice. However men may differ as to the value of 


his contributons to our liberal literature or dissent | 
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cured so many sacrifices for its shrine, he main- 
tained his fidelity at whatever cost. Owing to hi 
opinions on this subject he was obliged to resign 
his charge in Watertown in 1845, though he was 
afterwards recalled. Later we find him in charge 
of that New Bedford church where Dr. Dewey did 
such noble work and which has since echoed to the 
sincere utterances of Potter’s outspoken radicalism. 
This charge he was obliged to resign on account of 
ill-health. Afterwards he preached for a time in 
Hollis St. Church, but most of his notable utterances 
were hereafter in lectures or through the written word. 
He was certainly a man of no common order, en- 
dowed with an intellect both subtle and penetrating, 
warmed by poetic sensibility and winged with im- 
agination. - Dr. Bartol has said of him: 


“His genius was alike rare in its critical and in its creative form, al- 


though it was for wide popular appreciation both too subtle and too 
deep.”’ 


I know that many of his utterances have been 
called harsh and irreverent, and I have understood, 
as 1 have dwelt upon his unconguerable candor and 
his pitiless reasoning in his writings lately, that 
this was unavoidable, yet I believe that almost any 
one who reads with an unprejudiced mind what he 
has written, would bear willing testimony to the 
honest spirit which led him not to impose his per- 
suasion on the facts but to derive from them clear, 
intellectual convictions of his own—and then to the 
heroic fidelity with which he maintained those con- 
victions. Did not the face reveal something of the 
character of the man? It was certainly a remarka- 
ble face. The thick hair, white at the roots, was 
brushed away from a broad, earnest forehead, and the 
dark eyes and heavy dark eyebrows made the face 
youthful, despite the hair and beard. 

One of his distinguishing characteristics was this 
determination to decide matters.for himself. He 
once said that while a young man, attending a 
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course of lectures on Ecclesiastical History, he read 
the little poem of Emerson’s: 


++ 


Set not thy foot on graves— 

Care not to strip the dead 

Of his sad ornament, 

His myrrh, and wine and rings, 

His sheet of lead 

And trophies buried. 

Go, get them where he earned them when alive, 
As resolutely dig or dive.” 


And the poem came as a lesson in theology or | 
religion to him and he decided then that if he would | 
have personal religion he must find it for himself. | 

Of no man could it ever be more truly said that. 
he had the ‘“‘central peace, subsisting at the heart 
of endless agitation.” Other men, like Dr. Dewey, | 
have indeed had the “central peace,’ but “endless 


agitation” is a fit simile for the living, throbbing 
intensity of the life of John Weiss. 
neither a born nor a trained soldier. 
sonally he would not—not even to pick up the 
glove thrown down to him. He had no words to 
meet personal accusations or repel angry antago- 
nists, but he threw himself with surpassing ardor 
upon hard questions, and of his scholarly learning, 


of his ready wit, his burning sarcasm, his iron 


logic, there was no end. 

It has been delightful to me to listen recently to 
the enthusiastic utterances of some who have known 
John Weiss personally, have listened to him regu- 
larly and who found in his sermons a mental stimu- 
lus never to be experienced again. His style has 
certainly two great excellences—“it is everywhere 
full of throbbing vitality and it nowhere proceeds 
from feeling only or from the understanding only, 
but from the living, pulsating unity of intellect, 
heart and imagination.” 

In writing of these men, I have not intended to 
pronounce only eulogies, and yet, as men who have 


stood for a principle, who have subordinated worldly} not have been. 


successes to their desire for absolute fidelity of 


ay thought and expression, what can we say but words 


of gratitude and honor? Let us be glad with a 
great gladness that such men have lived among us, 
and that they have stood for the religion for which 
we stand, the freedom of thought which we declare, 
and the worth of charact¢r and upright living as 
the sole test of aspirations and creeds. 


any good work that has ever been done in this place. 
On the contrary we feel, I trust, the sanctities that 
already attach to the spot from whatever labor for 
God and man has been done here. Others have 
labored, and we have entered upon their labors. 
We are not now to raise the question whether they 
built the material or the spiritual temple in all respects 
as we would build it. As we look over these struct- 
ures we are glad enough to find them ready made 
to our hand. A beautiful house of worship, built 
to stand the blasts of centuries, convenient and com- 
modious rooms for Sunday-school and social uses— 
these are the outward triumphs of those who have 
occupied before us, and Afom whose vantage ground 
we take our start at pyesent,\not without apprecia- 
tion, I think, of th¢ fair fidélities that went into 
every line and every stone of these edifices. Nor 


Yet he was | are we blind to thelnoble service rendered to prac- 
Dispute per- | tical religion, to philanthropy, to civilization, by 


that body of Christians who have held this as one | 
,of their multitudinous churches. They have had 
much to do in shaping that Christian consciousness 
of which we all partake,in forming the spiritual at- 
mosphere which we breathe, in nourishing the sen- 
timents of reverence and brotherhood in which the 
true religion chiefly manifests itself. Our spiritual 
as well as our material basis has been laid for us by 
other hands than ours. We come into a world al- 
ready Christianized, and enter upon the inheritance 
of the ages. We know our spiritual ancestors, and 
though they are not able always to look upon us 
with the cordial sympathy and interest that our 
kinship would naturally suggest, we are determined, 
for our part, not to be forgetful of our obligations 
to them. ‘To orthodoxy, Protestant and Catholic, 
we confess a debt of gratitude. Every reform owes 
its being to that which is to be reformed. ‘There 
must then have been Judaism, or Christianity could 
Without Catholicism, Protestantism 
could have had no existence. And that reverent, 
searching liberalism, which, under one name or an- 
other, is making such headway in the world to-day, 
could not have been but for the advances already 
made by the Heroes of the Protestant reformation. 
Our faith is not our fathers’ faith, Why? Because 
we are not our fathers. But, unlike as we may be 
to them, can we ever be unmindful of what they 
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have done for us? No more can we cease to feel 
our indebtedness to the faiths from which we have 
daparted. They have been the stepping-stones by 


CHRISTIANITY A PROGRESSIVE FAITH. 


[A sermon preached by Rev. Newton M. Mann on taking possession 
of what was the Third Presbyterian Church of R 


rian Society. Henceforth it is to be known as Uniry CHUROK. | 
Text: They brought up the ark of the Lord.—lI. Kings, VIII: 4. 


We do not to-day celebrate the completion of a|life a 
new temple, but simply a removal of our religious | Reli 
We do not dedi- | and 


home from one place to another. 


ester, by the Unita- 


which we have attained to whatever we have that is 
better. Not only has the house in which we wor- 
ship been built for us, but the foundations of the 
spiritual temple, too, have been laid. The fathers, 
back to the apostles and the prophets, have, under 
a guidance wiser than their own, wrought “for the 
liberty which we enjoy in this glorious day. 
nis indestructible. It drops its crudities 
s errors, but its realities abide. Christianity 


cate a church; we only occupy one that has come |is a fluent, progressive form of faith and worship. 
into our possession already dedicated to sacred pur- | Think how different a thing it is now from what it 


poses. 


We are not here to repudiate or to undo|was four hundred years ago, before there was a 
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Protestant church in the worid! And from the birth 
of Protestantism to this day the Christian creed has 


been constantly undergoing modification. Further 
changes are yet to take place. 


As John Robinson said to the Pilgrim| Fathers, 
*'There is more light to break from Goat word.” 
Christianity did not start a fully perfected system. 
Nothing in this world starts in that way. But for 
eighteen centuries it has been passing through 
various stages of growth and development. It has 


with us is no outward paraphernalia, however use- 
ful; it is the living faith in ofr own breasts—faith 
in God and faith in man, faith in the perpetual 
divine manifestation in nature and the human world, 
faith in truth and in our faculties of apprehending 
truth which makes the whole creation one shining 
book of God, and all knowledge of the atoms and 
of the stars helps of our religious thought and life. 
Wherever the standard of this faith is set up, that 
spot becomes dear to us. The ancients revered 


dropped many an old form, and abandoned many an | their temples because they were the abiding places 


old point of doctrine. 


New ceremonies, new orders | 
of worship, new beliefs have been adopted. And. 
speaking generally the steps thus taken have been 


of their gods. We love our church because we are 
there taught the very reverse of this; that God has 
no exclusive abiding place, that he is everywhere. 


onward ones. It is the healthful growth of religion | The old reverence for the sacred place came largely 


from age to age. We honor all the saints of other 


days, and are thankful for the good they have 
But there is more to be learned, and we | 


taught. 


must look further. I have said it is only our: re- 
moval that we celebrate to day. So I have cited 


for a text only the record of the removal of the ark | 


and other sacred symbols and utensils to the new 
temple that Solomon had built. 


peared. But the thing symbolized is an abiding 
reality. There is something which we bring to a 


more or less elaborate adornings; but to the wor- 


He whom the heavens cannot contain needs no 
house to dwell in, convinced as he is that God is to 


These symbols of | 


the Divine presence belong to an earlier time, and was the type on which the Christian church was 
in the evolution of religious institutions have disap- | puilt. 


from a dread of the Being who was supposed to 
dwell there—a dangerous Being whose good will it 
was best at any cost tosecure. But our church has 


taught us that God is good; that He is one to love 


and not to fear; that His beneficence is unending; 


and for this teaching we ought to look upon it with 
crateful affection so long as we live. 


It is an error to suppose that the Jewish temple 


Of the temple of Solomon we know but lit- 
tle for certain. The accounts we have of its build- 


| | ing and dedication were written in later centuries, 
house of worship and attach to it which does not} after the Jewish ritual had become fully developed; 
pertain to other places. To some eyes the structure | and the whole account reflects the customs and sen- 
may appear to be only a pile of brick or stone, with | timents of that later time. All religions are growths, 


/ i , with crude and barbarous beginnings. 
shiper it is more. Free as he may be of all super- | 


stitious notions about holy places, fully aware that 


To this the 
religion of Israel is no exception, but, when rightly 
understood, the crowning illustration. We may be 


sure that its rites in the time of Solomon were of a 


me rude and revolting character. 
be worshiped and humanity is to be served at all 


Even as the temple 


' 'service was modified and elaborated in subsequent 
times and in all places, nevertheless there is that) centuries. there was nothing about it, as a whole, to 
about the place of public worship which makes it a suggest the Christian church. Conspicuously it 
peculiar, a sacred sput. He comes to it for a sacred was the place of bloody sacrifices—a religious 


purpose. — It is the place of serious meditation. It ‘slaughter house. We have much difficulty in feel- 
is the shrine to which he makes a weekly pilgrim- | ing that it was asacred place. If such an establish- 
age. So partly from tradition, and partly from ex-/| ment were opened now anywhere in the civilized 

perience, the church acquires a distinctive quality world, drawing to itself great droves of cattle and ; 
even to a severely rationalistic mind, so that when sheep to be slain upon its altar, no sentiment of re- 
we remove from one house of worship to another ligion could be made to attach to it. The spectacle 


there seems to be something sacred that we ought! would be one from which all sensitive souls would 
to take along, something intangible, but real as the | turn away with loathing and abhorrence. And yet 
ark which the Israelites took from the tabernacle to | there are those who tell us that there has been no 


the temple. What is there that we transfer from progress in the quality of religion, or in its manifes- 


the place we have left to this renovated house tations; that there can be no such thing as a new 
of worship? 


‘theology. The Christian creed was itself a new the- 
Of externals there are not many. We bring the| ology when Jesus set it forth. A new order of 
old Bible, of which we have learned some new uses, | worship came with the gospel, which completely 
and a new interpretation. We bring the songs that | superseded the old sacrificial offerings. And what 


we have sung elsewhere. Some other sacred books | changes have come in the church and in its creed 
we bring from which we have been accustomed to 


draw helps to worship, or suggestions for the con- 
duct of life. I do not undervalue these things, but 
' are they, any of them, the distinctive quality which 

we transfer to this place, as the ark of the covenant, 
thereby making it the sacred spot of our pilgrimage ? 
By no means. The essential thing that we bring 


since the days of the apostles! Not a rite is any- 
where administered now as it was then. Christian 
worship has taken on many different forms in vari-_ 
ous lands, and among the various sects, and nowhere 
is it the same as in the first century. In all these 
things there has been continued adaptation to time 
and circumstances. The ritual has been made to 
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conform to human needs and conveniences, under 
the ever changing conditions in which the genera- 
tions of men have found themselves. For a fair 
illustration of this read Dean Stanley’s famous lec- 
ture on theinstitution of baptism, in which he shows 
that not a sect in Christendom observes the ordi- 
nance in the manner of the early Christians. We 
could not in decency baptize as they did, the times 
have sochanged. But no onethinks that the church 
has gone backward in this particular. If we do not 
do as the fathers did, it is because we have learned 
a more excellent way. 


A sure point on which to fix one’s faith is this: 
That the world is moving forward, and that the 
church is moving with it. Christianity is nota 
finished faith or culture, but has from the first been 
undergoing modifications, and the end is not yet. 
Leo X. said to Luther that this religion was finished; 
that no improvements were in order. Nevertheless 
Luther made a new church, far better than the old 
one. It has always been the way of many to say 
that the creed and the ritual are finished, that it is 
not possible to make any improvements. But all 
the while improvements have gone on in spite of 
opposition. Dogma after dogma has been aban- 
doned, and a new conception of the eniverse has 
brought us a new theology. How many times in 
the last four hundred years the ark of the Lord has 
been moved to a new position! A new church 
could hardly get itself founded before there was a 
fresh departure. However firmly one generation 
drove the stakes marking the boundaries of truth, 
the next generation found occasion for a fresh sur- 
vey. And so it has gone on since the days when 
Ridley and Huss went up to heaven in chariots of 
fire. If we are to learn anything of the future it is 
by the past. The question to-day is: Shall our 
creeds be made to conform to the growing knowledge 
uf the age? As heretofore there are those who say, 
No; the Christian theology must make no admission 
of imperfection by submitting to the slightest change. 
And this ill-considered position it is that gives the 
destructives of all sorts their opportunity. Noth- 
ing so serves the cause of infidelity as the doctrine 
that the Church, having once said a thing, must 
stick to it to the end. Of all the addresses at the 
recent 'reethinkers’ Convention, the one most harm- 
ful to Christianity, and so most gratifying to the 
managers, was made by the champion who came to 
defend the Christian religion. The Lord save his 
cause from such defenders! . Once let it appear that 
‘Christianity is what he represented it, and its oppo- 
nents have an easy task. In fact it will be carried 
away like chaff in all the winds that blow. The 
Christian Union very truly says of that address: 


“Christianity may well seek to be delivered from 
such defenders. He maintained a doctrine of ver- 
bal inspiration and of scientifit and philosophic in- 
fallibility for the Bible; interpreted it as teaching, 
respecting creation, that ‘the whole work was done 
- in six days of twenty-four hours each, and that the 


.of thought. 


work in all its parts was as perfect as it has ever 


é 


been;’ and declared that he had no hesitation in 
saying that not a fact of fossilization or formation 
has been discovered which demonstrates the world 
to be even six thousand years old. We do not won- 
der that the defender of Christianity on so hope- 
lessly untenable a ground was greeted with applause 
by the Freethinkers, who next year should invite 
Mr. Jasper, of Virginia, to set up a man of straw 
for their target.” 


Suppose this defender of the faith had said: The 
doctrine of Christianity is to do righteously, to seek 
after and serve the True, the Beautiful and the 
Good. Beyond this it has no fixed creed, but accepts 
the established conclusions of science in every field 
It respects all faithful teachers of 
every age, but is not bound by them. It worships 
the Living God, who is also the God of the living. 
It brings its Bible down to date, and welcomes 
every new truth that is found out as an additional 
chapter of divine revelation. Suppose he had pre- 
sented something like this as his faith, what answer 
could have been made to it? 


We are here in this church to stand for religion 
and for reason too; which means a reasonable re- 
ligion and a reverent spirit of inquiry. As against 
the iconoclasts we hold to the continuity of religious 
thought and life. We hail the prophets of all lands 
and ages as our spiritual forefathers. We defend 
them against the rashness which would bring them 
into court and try them in the lght of the Nine. 
teenth century. I have heard ministers make a 
point against dear old Socrates that he did not do 
in all particulars what in these days is becoming to 
a moral teacher; and my very blood has boiled that 
such rank injustice should disgrace a Christian pul- 
pit. It is the same order of criticism that makes 
merry over the “mistakes of Moses.” Modern 
learning has relieved Moses of nearly all the liter- 
ary work that has been credited to him. But sup- 
pose him to have made every mistake with which 


‘anybody has ever charged him, is it not to be con- 


sidered that he lived three thousand years ago? 
And is it not altogether likely that in three thou- 
sand years more the teachings of the wisest Free- 
thinker will be open to quite as severe criticism? 
This method of dealing with the past is radically 
and shamefully vicious. Ancient heroes deserve to 
be considered in the light of their own time. We 
ought to honor any man who in all the ages has 
lifted ever so little the standard of morals, or who 
more than his fellows has been smitten with a 
sense of the Infinite. The veriest savage is worthy 
to be venerated, however mistaken his theories of 
the universe, who first formulated an ethical pre- 
cept voicing a monition of conscience in a “ Thou 
shalt” or “Thou shalt not.” Concerning the re- 
ligious leaders of the early time the question for 
us is not what faults they had, or what errors they 
committed, but what human service did they ren- 
der? what word did they speak that is immortal? 
The purest religion the world knows to-day is re- 
lated to that of the African in his jungle; and back 
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through all history, and beyond the ages of history, 
not a form of worship has prevailed in the world 


but has left some inheritance to you and me. I 


Mr. Holland says in a letter just received from him 
that the preaching of “infant damnation” drove 
his parents out of the Old South church in Boston. 


look up the stream of time and thank God for | Now, orthodoxy has gone so far from that doctrine 
every name of prophet or preacher who has left| that we commonly hear it denied that any such 


his monument standing along the banks. 


I feel a | hideous teaching was ever current. Not long since, 


line of sympathy running out to them every one. | when the editor of the Christian Register charged 


Each brought something into the world that makes | the 


me his debtor. 


popular theology with teaching the everlasting 


My faith and yours, our sense of! perdition of the majority of mankind, there were 


reverence and of right, are the sifted and accumu-| those who rose up to deny-such a doctrine as that 


lated experiences, feelings, gropings, aspirations ad 
these‘qur spiritual ancestors. We cannot cut our | 


was ever orthodox; and the editor had to wnte a 
book to show from the lips of leading divines and 


selves loose from them, and whoever attempts to do| from accepted creeds how far thé church is now 


it only shows his folly and his ingratitude. 


If any man through better natural endowments | 
or better opportunities has come to a larger knowl- | 
edge and influence than his father, he will not, if he 
be really a superior man, make tlyat an occasion 
for heaping ridicule upon his fate The human 
race has grown up like a tree, and the twigs last 
put forth have no right because they are at the top 
to scorn the older fibres that lie buried in the trunk 
and root. But for the humbler work of these older | 
parts those little twigs would not be swinging so | 
loftily, or bearing such wealth of fruit. The man) 
who measures things aright, when he has done any | 
wonderful work, is ready to say, “ Not I, but the | 


departing from what was sound doctrine only a 
few years ago. 


And this process must go on. The ark of the 


Lord must still be carried forward. Many a posi- 
tion now stoutly defended must be relinquished, 
-and other stronger positions taken. Of this we may 


be sure—truth will not be injured. The holy of 
holies is impregnable, for it passes ever on to the 


point of vantage. 


“On mightier wing, in loftier flight, 

From year to year doth knowledge soar; 
And as its soars, Religion’s light 

Doth onward grow from more to more.” 


Supposing some discovery should be made that 


father who dwelleth in me, he doeth the works.” | should upset all our theologies, would religion be 


In every strong soul dwells an energy that has 
come from a thousand fathers and mothers back to | 
remotest antiquity. I toil and achieve; yet not I,’ 


but the fathers that dwell in me. 


destroyed? Would theology be destroyed? By no 
means. No more than astronomy was destroyed 
wheri the Ptolemaic system of the universe went to 
pieces. The old theology is all the time falling, 


It is the strong point of our liberal Christianity but not faster than the new is building up. 


that it does not overlook this religious continuity. | 
We too are Christians—born into a Christian world | 
heritage of | 
the Christian faith and worship. But we have 


and having committed to us the 
learned—and this is what we have to say to our 
brethren of the old school—we have learned that 
the supreme feature of Christianity, that which 
keeps it ever young and strong, is the fact of its 
being a living, developing faith, so taking up into 
itself all truth, profiting by every discovery, keep- 
ing in line with all that science teaches. The 
truths of religion, when we find them, must har- 
monize with all other truth; and he who has regard 
for the perpetuity of religious faith in the world 
will not consent that the church carry a cargo of 
notions which all other reputable crafts on the sea 
of life have thrown overboard. Nothing so stabs 
religion to the heart as the tacit assumption that 
there is one arithmetic for the church and another 
for the schools; that the astronomy of the ancient 
Hebrews must be retained in the sermon, while 
that of La Place and Herschel goes into the lecture; 
that as a Christian a man may hold that the earth 


is not yet six thousand years old, while as a geolo- 
gist he sincerely believes it to be six eters 


Such teaching as that is the suicide of faith. 
Looking back over the centuries, or even the de- 

cades, we see that Christianity has undergone great 

changes. Not otherwise could it have survived. 


And so we would keep the church standing in the 
posture of devotion and with its face turned to the 
skies, open and eager for the instant revelations of 
the Highest, welcoming with the look of ecstacy 
every word that breaks from the mouth of God. 


And we would have the church not more anxious to 


know what is true than to do what is right. Mat- 
thew Arnold’s definition of the ideal church is “ A 
Society for the Promotion of Goodness.” These 
are the days of associated labor. In the great - 
public works of the age, and of every age, we see 
what can be dorie by many hands under the direc- 
tion of one head. An architect plans a capitol ora 
cathedral, and the blows of ten thousand toilers fall 
into wondrous unison and realize hisdream. The 
majestic structure rises to its proportions like a liv- 
ing thing. Lo, many hands and one heart build 
the perfect world. Weak and inadequate is the 
arm of the best man to wrestle with the evils o 
society, to relieve the sufferings of the innocent; 
but the organized body of the Christian church is 
daily doing through the world the deeds of fair 
beneficence which are its best title to perpetuity. 
| as we may from the creed of our fathers, 
/we cannot afford to relinquish their methods of 
practical human service by which the greatest 
achievements have been made possible. Assembling . 
together and working together have been the secret 


of Christian power from the days of the apostles — 
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church. To overlook this is to miss all. 
of the new covenant, what is it but this: one heart 


beating in many breasts, and that the heart of 
Christ? 


—$ ——_ 


Mloles from fhe Sield. 


Topeka, Kan.—The Unitarian friends of this place are 
mustering their forces in a financial way and expect to be 
able soon to call a minister. 


Hosart, Inp.—Perhaps no church in our Western fellow- 
ship is enjoying more prosperity than this little band un- 
der the fortnightly ministrations of Mr. Jennings. A new 
sidewalk and some more lamps will hereafter make it easier 


for the large audience to find their way to.the evening | 
sermon. 


Rome.—The conygrsion of Miss Margaret Howittto the | 
Catholic faith is the result of no sudden impulse/ She has | 
resided at Rome for many years, and has long she waiting | 
for the death of her mother before making public an 
announcement that would give pain to her. The Disciple 
says that the Howitts. were originally Quakers, and calls 
this an illustration of the principle that extremes meet. | 


Bou.LpER, CoLtorapo.—Mr. Thos. J. V an Ness, of the 
Senior class n the Cambridge Divinity School, called at | 
our oflice en route for this new outpost. He goes out under | 
the auspices of the American Unitarian Association, and | 
Broposes to stay at least a year in the work of building up | 


and herein is the organized, corporate life of the | 4 J4panare lumped together in the same place. 


This is not right; 
The ark Japan of to-day does not follow China. Japan of to-day is at the front 
of the western’nations in the new civilization—in the path of westward 


empire. The declaration means that to-day the meridian line between 
east and west is no longer between Asia and America; it has moved 
westward between the Japanese Islands and the Asiatic Continent, and 
one more nation is added to the American frater-national communion: 
Japan does not follow China to-day. The position is reversed, and 
Japan leads the van, in front of America, in the westward march of na- 
tions. It matters less how relatively great or small the business inter- 
est of Japan is, the principle she represents as a sovereign State and 
people of Asia is as great, and her coming power may be even greater 
than that of any other Asiatic State, just as the British Islands’ power 
of the European Continent is greater tha ih that of any other State 
power of that Continent. The Japanese Islands have about the same 
population as the British Islands. * * * * Asa young student of 
political economy and of world-statesmanship you have no higher duty 
before you than to claim this rightful place for Japan in any interna- 
tional exhibition or meeting of the nations. If too late for this Boston 
exhibition, then claim it for the next.” 


Sr. Paurt, Minn.—We have hitherto neglected to announce 
to our readers the resignation of Mr. Gannett, which was 
tendered in August last, hoping that something might hap- 
_pen that would induce him to reconsider the document so 
much regretted, not only in St. Paul but throughout the 
West. But considerations of health and the imperative 
claims ef other work which he has taken upon his con- 
science, render the resignation emphatic. It is so good 
for the general cause to have a man here‘and there that is 
not handicapped by the exacting demands of the routine 
work of a parish, that we try to feel glad over our yoke- 
fellow’s It is almost as good asa vacation to know 
that the midnight lamp is not now -burning. for our help 
and encouragement in St. Paul. The St. Paul friends need 


and receive a large aiaount of sympathy. 


release. 


It is painful to 


a Unitarian Society from nothing in this far-off University | sever pastoral ties when they are strong enough and broad 


town. He is in good spirits and full of enthusiasm, and | 
we expect ere long td\have to chronicle good things accom- 


enough to touch the .ethical and spiritual life, as was the 
case here, His work was done so genuinely that much of 


;, iia | 
plished in this our third Colorado outpost. | it is transferable, and another man will be found to hold up 


Lovutsvitue, Ky.—On a flying trip to this metropolis of 
the Central Southern states we found the great exposition 
in full blast,—unquestionably the most extensive and instruc. 
tive affair of the kind held in this country since the Philadel- 
phia Exposition of 1876. Frederick Douglas had just de- 
livered his remarkable address before the National Conven- 
tion of Negroes—a gathering of great significance ‘as it was 
of real dignity, commanding the greatest respect in what 
twenty years ago was a slave-holding city. The National 
Convention of Charities was also in session. But our in- 
terest centered in a consultation with the earnest and wide- 
awake Board of Trustees of the Unitarian Church. ~ Mr. 
T. G. Milsted has declined the unanimous call tendered 
him, and has concluded to take the work at Taunton, Mass.., 
offered him some months ago. The society, nothing dis- 
couraged, is on the alert, and will find the right man soon. 


PROGRESSIVE Japan.—Kentaro Yanagrya, whb for five 
years was J apanese consul at San Francisco, promoted last 
spring to a more responsible position in the home office at 
Tokio, in a letter to Sakai Ishikawa, the secretary of the 
Japanesé-American Exchange, established for the purpose 
of facilitating Japanese-American social and commercial 


relations, protests against the American habit of joining 
China and Japan. 


Francisco Bulletin, he says: 


‘We see that in the plan of the Boston Foreign exhibition Chink The following circular letter we print in full, for per- 


a 


= standard at St. Paul. For the first three. Sundays in 
| September the pulpit was very acceptably occupied by Mr. 
Janes of the senior class of the Cambridge Divinity 
School. An invitation has been extended to W. H. Savage 
of Leominster, Mass., to come and see them for twomonths. 
We hope soon to herald his addition to the Western ranks. 
Meanwhile and always Mr. Gannett is with us and of us. 
Were he to settle in Bombay, he still would belong to the 
Western Conference; and were he to live in Yucatan he 
would belong to the Unity team, all the same. 


MrapvituE, Penn.—Pres.. Livermore returns to his work 
refreshed and strengthened by a vacation of activity, not 
idleness, one that may well shame the somewhat drowsy 
inertness of some of his many pupils. 

‘He has preached seven Sundays,. having been heard at 
Trenton, Yonkers, Wilton, East Wilton, Milford and Lan 
caster, besides visiting Niagara, Trenton Falls, The Cat- 
skills, White Mountains, and many friends in New Hamp- 
shire.- He has also been seeing through the press of, Rob- 
erts Bros. a book entitled “ Anti-Tobacco;”’ he has pre- 
pared articles for the Herzog-Schaff Encyclopedia on 
“ Unitarians,” “ Unitariani§sm,”’ and the “ Meadville Theo- 
logical School:” In addition to all this he has been dili- 


In this letter, as reported in the "~ gently collecting material. for a history of Wilton, N. H., 


a work which will need several years of labor to complete. 
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| 
chance some Unity reader may have been bornin Wilton; Jan. 9. Browning Evening. Religion of Browning. His 


and perhaps others not so fortunate may be touched with a 
desire to see the records of their own birthplace preserved | 


in a like manner: 
CIRCULAR. 


MEADVILLE, PENN’<A, April 3, 1883. | 

By a vote of the town at its annual meeting, March 13, 1883, I was en- | 
couraged to collect materials for a History of Wilton, N. H., my native 
place. In doing this work I need the co-operation of all who have | 
been identified with its life and growth, both residents non-resi- | 
dents. 4 

The old families are breaking up, and the old landgharks v 
and whatever is done to preserve the records of the past s 
done quickly. 

It is the pleasant but laborious task of collecting the unfecorded 
rn the local history that I have undertaken, andin it I 
P 


ishing, | 
uld be | 


rgmpt assistance, so far at least as it relates to your own 

cestors, of whom I would like a short biographical sketch of three 

generations or more, and any family or local incidents of interest.ad- 
missible in a well-written book of annals. 

Anything you may possess in the way of diaries, manuscripts or pub- 
lished records that can be wrought into a History of this ancient town, 
or that would suggest matter for use in such a work, if sent to Mr. 
Sewall Putnam, or Mr Edward H. Spalding, Wilton, N. H., by mail or 
express, will be carefully preserved, and used, and returned, if desired. 

Please consider, and answer me at the above address, Meadville, Pa., 
and much oblige, Yours Respectfully, 

A. A. LIVERMORE. 


' 
' 
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THE CHICAGO UNITY CLUB. 
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The Unity Club connected with All Souls Church, Chi- 
cago, offers its plan of work for the coming season to the 
readers of Unity. Last year the interest centered in the 
study of Browning. This year the Club proposes to meet 
on Wednesday evening of every week, and while continuing 
the Browning study with unabated zeal, to carry on a 
parallelcourse in “The Story of the Odyssey.” Each of 
smn classes will meet once in three weeks, and the 
third evening will be given to soeial enjoyment. The meet- 
ings will be held in the hall occupied as‘a church at 2514 
Vincennes Ave., instead of at the pastor’s residence as last 
year. 

PROGRAMME, ~ 


Oct. 17, 1883. Browning Evening. Historian’s record of 
last year’s work.—Browning’s poems of Heroism. 

Oct. 24. Social Evening. 

Oct. 31. Odyssey Evening. Materials of the story of the 
Odyssey. The Trojan War. The Fall of Troy. 

Nov. 7. Browning Evening. Pachiarotto,—Ivan Ivano- 

vitch. : 

Nov. 14. Social Evening. 

Nov. 21. Odyssey Evening. Beginning of Odysseus’ Jour- 
ney.—The Lotus-eaters.—The Cyclops. [ Odyssey, IX. | 

Nov. 28. Browning Evening. Cleon.—Poems of Love and 
Longing. 

Dec. 5. Social Evening. | 

Dec. 12: - Odyssey Evening. The Isle “of Holus. — The 
Lestrygonians.—Circe.—Descent to Hades. | Odyssey, 
p ep 8B 

Dec. 19. ee Evening. CotomsBer’s Brrrupay. (1) Plot 
and historical background. (2) Court and Courtiers.—— 
(3) Colombe. 

Dec. 26. Social Evening. 

Jan. 2, 1884. Odyssey Evening. The Sirens.—Scylla and 
Charybdis—The Cattle of the Sun. Calypso. [Odys- 

sey, XII. | 


Lay 


Jan. 23. 


Jan. 30. 


Tragedies of Love. 

an. 16. Social Evening. 

Odyssey Evening. Opening of the Poem.—Pro- 

logue in Heaven—Journey of Telemachus.—Odysseus 

sets out on his return. [ Odyssey, I.—V. | 

Browning Evening. Paracelsus—Childe Roland. 

Feb. 6. Social Evening. 

Feb. 13. Odyssey Evening. The 
Nausicaa. [ Odyssey, VI.—VIII. | 

Feb. 20. Browning Evening. The Blot on the Scutcheon. 
Browning as a Poet of Nature. 

Feb. 27. Social Evening. 

Mar. 5. Odyssey Evening. Odysseus lands in Ithaca. Con- 
versation with the Swine-herd.—Meeting with Telema- 
chus. | Odyssey, XIII-XVI. 

Mar. 12. Browning Evening. Love Poems.—Old Picturés 
in Florence.—In a Gondola. 

Mar. 19. Social Evening. 

Mar. 26. Odyssey Evening. Insolence of the Wooers. 
Odysseus disguised in his Pal-ce. The beginning of 


Pheacian Episode. 


the end. | Odyssey, XVII.—XX. | 

April 2. Browning Evening. Pauline.—An Epistle. [ Kar- 
shish. | 

April 9. Social Evening. 


April 16. Odyssey Evening. The Bending of the Bow.— 
The vengeance of Odysseus.—Meeting with Penelope. 
—Closing Scenes. [ Odyssey, XXI.—-XXIV. | 

April 23. Browning Evening. The “Rep Corron Nieut- 
cap Country.” (1) Study of the Plot. (2) The Catho- 
lic Church. (3) A Study of Clara. 

April 30. Social Evening. 

May 7. Odyssey Evening. 
myths of the Odyssey. 

May 14. Browning Evening. 
Browning.—Review. 

Dramatic Rendering of Colombe’s Birthday. 

(Date not yet fixed.) 


OvuTLINE oF Eacn Browntnc Eventnc.—Sentiments from 
Browning.—A short poem read and interpreted.—Pa- 
per.—Discussion.—Intermission.— Paper.— Discussion. 
—The Nut-cracker. 

OUTLINE oF Eacn OpyssEy Eventnc.—Homer’s story.— 
Parallel myths from other religions.—Use of the story 
in art.—Use of it in subsequent literature. Each 


study will be illustrated by photographs and crayon 
sketches. 


Philosophical review of the 


The Wit and Humor of 


Dear Eprror or Unrry:—Your last number is so good, it 
is a pity it should not all be true. But that sweet poem 
from Whittier, which you would fain make your readers 
believe dropped from his fruit-laden boughs last July, is 
but an extract of the hymn he wrote for the opening of 
Starr King’s church in 1864. The date given by Whittier is 
but the date of his writing the extract in the Ashland Album. 
It is well worth printing every year, and is none the less 
true or beautiful for being near twenty years old. 

Boston, Sept. 21, 1883. Truly yours, 


Ww. P, Ze 


We pass the correction along to our neighbor of the Living Church, 
from whom we quoted.--Ed. 


Drak Unity:—Please inform your querist in last Unrry 
under U. Cuivs, that the lines at the head of chapter three 
in Felix Holt are not quoted, that it was George Eliot’s fre- 
quent habit to prefix a few lines of poetry of her own com- 
position to her chapters, and that nearly all if not all such 
headings not in quotation marks are probably her own. 
Scott used to put such verses of his own make to the credit 
of “Old Play,” etc. A careful reader will soon sense George 
Eliot’s hand, with this information. N. P. G. 

Wayland, Mass., Sept. 22, 1883. 
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Dittle “Wnitp. ~ 


ELLEN T. LkonaRD, Editor, Hyde Park, Il. 


Associate Editors. 
H. CLAREE, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Mus. E. E. MarREan, 3619 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 


It is the object of these columns to increase the interest of the young 
reader in finding ‘** What to see”’ in this wonderful world about us, and 
in deciding ** What to do” toward the making of a true and useful life. 
Also to help mothers, Sunday-school Teachers, and all who have the 
privilege of training children to find the soul of all life in the things 
which are to be seen and to be done around us. | 


NOTE. 


In the last column of the next page we give, as 
samples, three of the new Infant Class Cards, Series | 
F. There are six cards in the set, of which these | 
are the three that stand for the “ Work” part of 


Aheir general name “Work and Worship.” The | 
' three which relate to the “ Worship” will appear, 


in our next number. Orders are filled by the West: 
ern Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 
cents for a set of six. Sent in numbers to suit pur- | 


chasers. See “ Plan of use’ in same column with 
the cards. 


WELL DOING. 


“Things well done and with a care, exempt them- 
selves from fear,” says Shakspeare. That is, from 


Price, 3 ad been tied to a tree with a long rope. 
f 


have patience with yourself in learning to do thi 
commonly and understandingly well. It all looks 
so easy and seems so natural—this life around you 
—it must be it almost does itself. But it does not. 
It costs some one labor, patience and the steady 
practice of doing common things well. If you have 
aimed, at school, to have a neat copy-book, or a 
good monthly report; at home, to have your tool- 
chest, or your play-house in order so that things 
can be found when wanted, you know something of 
what this means. Whether you have failed or suc- 
ceeded in doing it, you know it does not do itself. 
It will not.do to think it is easier for others to do 
things well than it is for you. How do you know? 
It is no sign that it is, because they make no fuss 
about it. Work away at all these every-day doings 
‘yourself, and when you are older you will find it 
brings you the best results. 


Some years ago I was eros ing a field in Dor- 
\chester, near Boston, Mass., and found a cow which 
In feed- 
ing she had gotten the rope wound about her legs 
and been thrown to the ground, and in struggling 
to get away had gotten the rupe still more wound 
about her, until she lay perfectly helpless. When, 
after a long time, I succeeded in unwinding the 
rope and getting her on her feet, she came to me, 
with a kind look i Jn her eyes, and lapped’ my coat- 
sleeve with her tongue. When I went home I told 


anxiety, worry and distrust. ,In working out your) 
lessons at school, if you have done your honest best | 
—‘ with a care’’—that is all any one has a right to 
expect of you. Of course there are others—brighter, 
older—who can do better, but that is no concern of | 
yours. It.was for you to do your honest best, not 
some one’s else. And if you have done it alone, 
you have made a truer and more real progress than 
any classmate who has had help from sister or 
mother, even though you have not completed as 
many examples, and are not marked as high in 
recitation. 

It is a real pleasure to be able to do things well. 
We are not talking about doing them remarkably 
well, excelling others; we will leave that out be- 
cause it is only a few who can do this, and we are 
speaking of ourselves—every-day people, who have 
to work patiently and carefully only to do things well. 
This is the kind of schooling every one needs, and 
needs it while he is young. To do common 
things, well. For if we are not faithful to the 
smaller parts of our work, we can never be master 
of the greater ones. Indeed, we shall not reach 
the greater ones at all, because we have not earned 
our “ Well done, good and faithful servant; you 
have been faithful over & few things, I will make 
you ruler over many.” 

If you happen to have been born and reared in a 
home where comfort, plenty and even beauty sur- 
round you, and have been accustomed to these happy 
results all your life, without sharing the work of 
bringing them about, it will be very hard for you to 


the folks that I had met a lady in great distress, and 
had relieved her, and that she had rewarded me 
with a kiss. 

Cows have often been trained to know their 
names, and come when called. The great Amer- 
ican statesman and orator, Daniel Webster, asked, 
just before he died, that all his cattle, which he 
loved so much, should be driven to his window, 
that he might see them for the last time; and as 
they came, one by one, to his window, he called. 
each by name.—Kindness to Animals. 


LITTLE PURPLE ASTER. 


Little Purple Aster, 
Sitting on her stem, 
Peering at the passer-by, 
Beckoning to them, 
Staring o’er at Golden-Rod 
By the pasture-bars, 
Giving him a timid nod 
When he turns his stars. 


Little Purple Aster 
Waits till very late; 
Till other flowers have faded 
From the garden gate; . 
Then, when all is dreary, 
See her buds unfurled! 
Come to cheer a changeful 
" And sombre autumn world. 


—Youth’s Companion, 


é ? 


UNTTY. 


PITCH.DWELLERS. | 


Cc H. CG. 


“One cannot touch pitch and not be defiled.” 
This is literally true as far as mankind is con- 
cerned—witness the spotted appearance of my 
hands at the present moment. But quite other 
laws apply to the insect world, for larvze which 
pass all their life within lumps of pitch are yet 
as clean and pure as possible, and are never 
heard calling for a piece of mechanics’ soap to 
scrub the black. from their skin. 


The first of these insects which I discovered 
inhabited gray, rather hard lumps of resin on 
the twigs of the pitch pine (Pinus Rigida). 
The center 4 the lump was hollow, and a boring 


NEW INFANT CLASS CARDS. 


Work and Worship, No. 1, 


oe 


Beep thy tongue from evil and thy li 


\ 


TRUTHFULNESS. 
-_*- Y 
from ‘ speaking 


Ps. Xxxiv:13. 


guile. 


Dare to be true ; 

Nothing can need a lie; 

A fault which needs it most 
Grows two thereby. 


F4 


extended forabout half an inch into the twig, 
but the insect, which when I found it on July | 


lst, was in the pupa condition, occupied the “i 
pitch-chamber, as near the outside world as pos- | 


sible; soon after, it came out as a little brown 
and drab moth. 


In the autumn and winter we should probably 
find the great pitch vestibule empty, and the 
caterpillar snuggled into the deepest recess of 
the boring in the twig, which it is said to line 
with white silk at the approach of cold weather. 

A prettier pitch house is that occupied by the 
“itch inhabiting midge,” whose Jarve live 
socially together in numbers varying from two 
to twenty, in lumps of pitch on the twigs of the 
same tree. These lumps are sometimes over half 
an inch long, and very fresh and clean looking, 
though not transparent. ‘The surface is clouded 
with white, through which, however, the bright 
orange color of the larve is plainly visible, and 
as the full-grown larve are a quarter of an inch 
long, they make quite a respectable show of 
color. 4 


These larve have tubercles containing breath- 
ing pores at the tail end of the body, and they 
are said to always keep these tubercles at the 
surface of the pitch. When they become pupe, 
they contract and draw in this end of the body, 
but an open channel is left, so that the air has 
frée access. When about to change to a gnat, 
the pupa works its way to the surface of the 
resin, and even protrudes half its body, so that 
there is no danger of the midge becoming fast- 
ened into the sticky gum. If it is too late to 
find the larvee, after reading this, you can at 
least look for the dried lumps of resin bristling 
with the protruding pupa skins. 


On the Jersey or scrub pine, the lumps of 
resin inhabited by these in 
transparent, so that every ngption of the larve 
can be plainly watched. On ‘the loblolly pine, 
however, the lumps are milk-white and the larvee 
are not visible. 


ts are perfectly 


Work and Worship, No. 2. 


Bie kindly affectioned one to another in brotherly love. 


Rom. xiizto. 


Kind hearts are the gardens, 
Kind thoughts are the roots, 
Kind words are the blossoms, 


Kind deeds are the fruits. 


Work and Worship, No. 3. 


vs 


\ 
Wot every one that saith Lord, Lord, shall enter into the : 


DOING GOOD. 


| ay 


kingdom of heaven ; but he that doeth the will of my | 
Father whick art in heaven. J/aiéé. vii:21. : 


‘Tis good to speak the kindly words, 
But deeds with words should dwell ; 
The one who pities starving birds 


Should scatter crumbs as well. 


a 


Puan or UsE of Series F. 


Use as many cards as there are children in the class, giving 
the same verse to each child at the same time, to learn at home, 
Then center the class recitation and your own talk around this 
one verse, which many will know and the rest will almost learn 
by listening and reciting together. 

Encourage the children to keep the cards neat, to paste them 
in a little scrap-book, to illustrate each with some cut-out pic. 
ture, to bring the books to class once a month, etc. 

Remember that the verse is a mere tool, with which you are 
to carve out some beautiful effect upon the children by the use 
you make of it. 


Review the verses often. 
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THE MINNESOTA MISSION. 


¢ 


et 


AMEBICAN FRIENDS, MEN AND Women:—lIn this hard time | 
of trials you have treated me as if I were your brother. | 
You have bestowed upon me and my suffering congrega- | 
tion your sympathy and your money with a generous hand. : 


I can not tell you how this your kindness has encouraged | 


me and made me feel happy. America is no longer a for- | 


eign country; it has become my home, where I dwell among | 


brethren and sisters. I have now seen a living proof of 
what a society is, educated to fellowship and common re- 
sponsibility. I think the American people is the first in 
the world to answer promptly and generously every real 
need and do it in a way where it does not hurt either the 
pride or the modesty of the receiver. As my time is too 
occupied to reach by personal letters every kind contrib- 
utor, I will thank them all here through this paper, whether 
it be societies, or Sunday-school children or single persons. 

As somebody may be interested in knowing “how much 
there has been contributed, I,will send a list of all the con- 
tributions up to the present date: 


ES Tes WE ew nck we sehacceccces $ 5 00 
Ann Williams and Abby May, Boston..... 25 00 
J. Freeman Clarke, Boston............... 20 00 
Women’s Auxiliary Society, Taunton, Mass, 50 00 
Unitarian Congregation, St. Paul......... 33 00 
Miss E. N. Talbot, Woodstock........... 2 00 
Mr. Hummel, Sioux Falls................ 15 00 
Bs Ms EE MUM ov ccivse deevecsees 25 00 
Wished to be unknown.................. 10 00 
ee 50 00 
Income of a Concert, Madison........... 32 00 
Miss Safford’s Sunday-school, Humboldt, 

DERG ET Teoh bcts ee bs CEES SERS are be ci 5 00 
Through Mrs. Coggeshall and Kate Judson, 

Ss snd oon ses ass wah se 3 ha 00050 0 53 00 
Mrs. and Miss Lowell, Winthrop, Mass.... 30 00 
Capt. Chadwick and friend............... 10 00 
Ss ccs nes bb bu 060s 00a 5 00 
Income of a lecture, through Susie Beals, 

i Cece eG dd eh we 4k db 6a Bene Cae ss 18 50 
Mr. Ole Paulson, Lansing................ 5 00 
Through Uniry Orrice, Chicago.......... 238 15 
ea Ss. SIS 656060 oes s000 20002 5 00 
Through Mr. Miller, Geneseo, Ill......... 13 50 
From South Church, Portsmouth, N. H..... 50 00 
Mrs. Ole Bull and friends................ 20 00 
ne a a Be ow cob ease aes 5 00 
Unity Congregation, Buffalo, (Rev. Cutter,) 181 00 


Promised by Rev. G. Reynolds from Unita- 


rian Association, Boston............... 670 00 
» Total sum, $1576 15 
From this amount given to me privately, 320 50 


Rest for the church fund, 


to me and my family. For all these kind gifts 
thanks. My congregation down in Brown co 
happy, and are busy in rebuilding the destroyed chapel. 
Respectfully yours, 
KRISTOFER J ANSON. 


CONCORD STUDENTS. 


The sentence quoted in Unrry of Sept. 10, and referred 


to as being apparently intended for a joke, “ What do the 


members of the Concord School of Philosophy propose to 
do to earn their next vacation,” suggests to one student of 
last summer the present occupation of those members she 
had the pleasure of knowing. The list may be of interest — 
to those who have formed an opinion of the character of ‘ 
the students from the discriminating accounts given by our 
New England press. (By the way, one of our Boston Sun- 
day newspapers, the one, indeed, having the best circula- 
tion, spoke of Concord audiences as being composed of 
“sentimental females” ard “literary vagrants.”) Below is 
the list mentioned: 
Principal of Boys’ High School. 


Lecturer in Girls’ Normal Schwol. 
Art Student. 

Author of Text-Books for High-Schools and Seminaries. 
Assistant in a Charitable Institution. 

Mother and Housekeeper. 

Journalist. 

Clergyman. 

Music Teacher. 


I am sure that this is a very fair suggestion of thestatus 
of Concord students; and were the joke a serious one, would 
indicate to the one who originated it that the learners in 
the little chapel on the hillside are in a fair way of earning 
their vacation, though they may not spend it in Concord. 
That Concord Philosophy is not dead may be attested by 
the fact that Dr. Harris spends his winters teaching philos- 
ophy in St. Louis, and that he has several classes formed, 
and in process of formation, even in our own Boston. 
Malden, Mass., Sept. 22. 


Che Htudp Cable. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS-VIRGINIA. By John Easten Cooke. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1883. pp. xxi., 523. 


TWENTY PorMs from Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Illustrated by 
paintings by his son, Ernest W. Longfellow. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 


& Co., 1883. 4to, pp. 61. Price in cloth, $4.00; morocco, $9.00; tree 
calf extra, $9.00. 


THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH, arranged for School Exhibitions 
and Private Theatricals. Riverside LiterA&ture Series. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1883. Paper, pp. 44. Price 15 cents. 


How To HELP THE Poor. By Mrs. James T. Fields. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., 1883. pp. 125. Price 60 cents. 


NOTES ON N1aGaRa.—lIllustrated. Chicago: R. Lespinasse, 67 Clark 
St., 1883. Quarto, pp. 183. Sent by registered mail on receipt of $2.00. 


EMERSON’S COMPLETE Works. Vol. III. Essays, Second Series; 
Riverside Edition. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1883. $1.75. 


Vol. IV. Representative Men. Houghton, Mifflin & 


A. G. 


Co. $1.75. - 


ORTHODOXY AND HERESY IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By Edward H. 
Hall. Boston: American Unitarian Association, 1883. 


A PRIMER OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Charles F. Richardson. Re- 


vised edition. Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1883. pp. 117. Price 
30 cents. 


A little volume of the highest value as a guide to study 
or as a reference book. Its style is rather too condensed 
to make agreeable reading, as must inevitably be the case 
when three hundred authors are treated of in the compass 
of a hundred pages. One merit, and one that is all too 
rare, we must not forget to mention—namely, that the au- 
thor does not exhaust himself on the earlier periods of 
literature and then treat us to a view of contemporary 
authors through the wrong end of an opera glass. 


O. H. K. 
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DEVIL’S LAKE, WIS. 


What perverse Genii ruled thy christening rite, 
That thou art known by such misfitting name? 
Fair child of Nature, in thy heart alight ~ 
Refulgent glows, pure as auroral flame. 
Thy evil name suggests malignant hate, 
But all thy ways are full of pleasantness, 
The heavens thy clear face irradiate, 
The hills stretch out their arms to thy caress. 


So fair this Lakelet lies and gently laves 
The feet of hills close gathered by its side; 
Their sombre brows deep down in crystal waves, 
Soothed of their sternness, hang all glorified. 


The Annual Meeting of the Kansas Liberal Union will 
be held in Forest Park, Ottawa, Kansas, on Saturday and 
Sunday, October 6th and 7th. Liberals are earnestly solic- 
ited to attend, as important business affecting the interest 
of Liberalism in the West will come before the meeting. 
Representative Liberals from various parts of the State 
will be present. Good speakers are engaged and a pleasant 
re-union is anticipated. 
Annis L. Diaas, 

Secretary, 


C. B. HorrMan, 
Pres. Kansas Liberal Union, 


Joint Conference of Iowa Unitarian .Association and 
Illinois Fraternity of Liberal Religious Societies will be 
held at Buda, Ill., Oct. 23, 24 and 25. A full attendance of 
members and friends of the two Associations is requested. 


—_—_— 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WESTERN UNITARIAN 


Gray hills are they with features hard and grim— 
Haply not all its life to them belongs— 

Two wooded valleys seek its shining brim, 
Lured by the charm of low and murm’ring songs. 


Here water-haunting trees their pendant sprays 
Reach eagerly far o’er the water’s edge, 

The clinging vine in wild luxuriance strays, 
Softening the contour of each tree and ledge; 

But more than these, a brooding spirit fills 
Valley and grove, pervading all the air:— 

Behold the presence of those cragged ‘hills, 
That, Sphinx-like, dumb, lie holding secrets there! 


Bold mounts where untamed nature rules supreme! 
Oft-times a mellowing light of misty haze, 
Floods them in splendor soft, until they seem 
No longer mountain solitudes; but raise , 
Their rounded heads in graceful lines, that flow 
Away in hurried downward curves to meet 
And touch the pulsing waves that come and go, 
To break in rippling music at their feet. 
—Mrs. Emily Avery, in the Weekly Magazine. 


WMnnouncements. 


Lo SVUBSCoRIBESRS. 


The subscription price of Unrry is $1.50 per year, in advance. Papers 
are forwarded until an explicit order is received by the publishers to 
discontinue, and until payment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the first subscrip- 
tion. The change of date on the address label is a receipt for renewals. 
This change should be made with the first or second issue after the 
money is received. No other receipt will be sent unless specially re- 
quested. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the expiration of theif 
subscriptions and to forward money for the ensuing year without 
waiting for a bill. 

All communications relative to ADVERTISEMENTS should be addressed 
to Lord & Thomas, McCormick Block, Chicago. 


a 


THE JANSON RELIEF FUND. 


The following contributions to the fund for the relief of 
Kristofer Janson’s Mission have been received at,this office 


| 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Unity Services anp Sonos for Sunday-schools, contain- 
_ing thirteen services and fifty-five songs and hymns; with 
anthems, chorals and chants in the services.. By J. Vila 
Blake. 30 cts. per copy, $2.50 per dozen, $15 per 100. 

| Untty Suortek Services for Sunday-schools, intended 
es 


pecially for infant classes; containing four services with 
music. By Mrs. A. L. Pfirker. 15 cts. per copy, $1 per 
dozen. : 
4 UNITY SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


First Serres: . Corner-Stones of Character. By Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells; 12 lessons. 

Seconp Serres: Home Life. By Mrs. Susan IL. Lesley 
and Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head; 12 lessons. 

Turmp Series: School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames; 12 
lessons. - | 

Fourts Serres: A Chosen Nation; or, the Growth of the 
Hebrew Religion. By W.C. Gannett. Chart to go with 
same, 5 cts. 

Firtu Serres: Channing and the Unitarian Movement in 
America. By W. C. Gannett; 12 lessons. 

Srixtnu Serres: Theodore Parker and the Liberal Move-° 
ment in America. By R. A. Griffin; 12 lessons. 
’ §eVentru Segres: Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J. LL 
Jones; 8 lessons. 

Er1autTuH Serres: Stories from Genesis. 
Sunderland; 12 lessons. 

Nintu Serres: The Story of the English New Testament. 
By N. P. Gilman; 9 lessons. 

Tents Serres: Talks about the Bible. 
By Newton M. Mann; 12 lessons. . 

ELEVENTH Serres: The More Wonderful Genesis; or 
Creation Unceasing. By H. M. Simmons; 11 lessons. 

Twrirrn Series: Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs. Eliza 
R. Sunderland; 12 lessons. | 

THIRTEENTH SERIES: Studies of Jesus. 
Mann; 18 lessons. . 

Each of these, single copies 15 cts., per doz. $1.25; except Series 
Seventh and Thirteenth. Seventh Series, single copies 10 cts.; per 
dozen, $1. Thirteenth Series, single copies 20 cts., per dozen, $1.75. 


By Mrs. Eliza R. 


(Old Testament.) — 


By Newton M., 


a» 


‘UNITY INFANT CLASS CARDS. 


up to date: Series A.“ Sayings of Jesus.” 10 cards 15c. Illuminated 
Previously acknowledged. . ? , $271.15 | Series B. “ Kindness to Animals.” 10 cards illustrations 
L. L. Sewall, Milwaukee, Wis., ee. ne - 2.00! 15 cents. by Prang. 
Friends at i rc ' 2.00 | Series C. “Corner-Stones of’ Character.” | 
Eliza E. F aulkner, Keene, N. H. . - Sls . 20.00 , 12 tinted cards, 20 cents. prewrevane y 
Friends at San Diego, Cal., —- a he 3.501 Series D. “Home Life.” 12tinted cards 20c.) P hth 
Rev. F. L. Hosmer, Cleveland, : - - 5.00 | Series E. “School Life.” 12 cards, 20 cts. Illuminated by 
Thos. Kilpatrick, " - - - 10.00} Prang. ~ 
Thos. H. White, . . . - 15.00} Series F. “Work and Worship.” 6 cards. ‘Sent in pack- 
Mrs. E, D. Skillings, Mankato, Minn., - 1.50 ages to suit customers, at the rate of two cards for a 
Mrs. Fayette Smith, Cincinnati, - . . 2.00 cent. — 
Unity Church, Humboldt, Iowa, . : 12.75 | Series C, D, E, correspond to Series L, IL, II. of Uniry 
Mrs. W. G. Wood, Chicago, . ° : 1.00} Lxssons; to be used together on“ Uniform Lesson plan. 
Lierary Carns, per hundred, $1. 
Total - - : - $345.90 


Address, 135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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UNITED STA 


a Bent 


Ss 


UNITY. 


In ordering goods advertised in this pa- 
per, or in writing to make inquiries, you 
will oblige the publishers as well as the ad- 
vertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in UNITY. 


INDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL. 


The Eau Claire Kindergarten Association has 
opened in connection with its Kindergarten, a 
Training Class for instruction in the Principles and 
Methods of Frebel, with practical applications of the 
work in the Kindergarten throughout the course, 
under the direction of Miss Jones, a graduate of 
the St. Louis Kindergarten Training School. For 
particulars apply to 

Miss JENNY LLOYD JONES, Supervisor, 
Orto  D. P. Stmons, Prest. Kindergarten Ass'n. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


References: Miss Susan Biow, St. Louis. W. 
H. CHANDLER, Sec’y Regents State Normal Schools, 
Sun Prairie, Wis. W. D. PARKER, Pres. State Nor- 
mal Schools, River Falls, Wis. Rev. JoHN SNYDER, 
St. Louis, Mo., Rev. Kerr C. ANDERSON, Oshkosh, 
Wis., H. M. Stmmons, Minneapolis, Minn., JENK. 
Luioyp Jones, Cheago, Ll. 


Chicago & North-Western 


OLD ESTABLISHED SHORT LINE 
ASHES S 


s FAST MAIL ROUTE 


the Great om and to 


CHICAGO 


And all points in Northern Illinois, Cen- 
tral, Eastern and Northwestern Jowa, 
Wisconsin, Northern Michi , Minne- 


sota, Dakota tob ntral and 
Northern Nebraska, Colorado, Wyom- 


Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
California, Oregon, Washin n Terri- 
tory, British Columbia, China 


Japan, 
the Sandwich Islands, Australia, New 
Zealand, and all principal points in the 


NORTH, NORTHWEST and WEST. 

ith its own lines it traverses North- 
ern ILLINOIS, Central and Northern 
IOWA, WISCONSIN, Northern MICHI- 
GAN, MINNESOTA, and Central DAKO- 
TA. It offers to the traveler all accom- 
modations that can be offered by any 
railroad. Its train service equals that 
of any road; their speed is as 
comfort and safety will permit; they 
make close connections in union depots 
eat junction and terminal points with 
the leading railroads of the West and 
Northwest, and offer to those that use 


them. 
SPEED, COMFORT AND SAFETY 


At CHICAGO it makes close connec- 
tion with all other railroads at that city. 
It runs PALACE SLEEPING CARS on 
all through trains, PARLOR CARS onits 
ae al routes, and NORTH-WESTERN 

INING CARS on its COUNCIL BLUFFS 
and onits ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS 
through day express trains. 

If you wish the Best Traveling Accom- 
modations you will pay our Tickets 
oy. ae rou AND WI TAKE NONE 


For rates for single or round trip 
tickets and for full information in re- 


eat as 


5 nae to all parts of the West, North and 


rthwest, write to General Passenger 
Chicago, Tl. 
Spon Ticket Agents sell Tickets. 


8 e. mal 
-D. LAYNG, MARVIN HUGHITT, 


Gen.Sup’t, 2d Vice-Pres. and Gen. Manager. 
W. H. STENNETT, - ; 


Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 


dered from Unity Office. 


[HE WESTERN UNITARIAN DIRECT- 
ORY for 1883-4 is now ready, and can be or- 
Price 10 cents. 


ANVASSERS FOR UNITY WANTED. 
LIBERAL CASH COMMISSIONS will be paid. 
Full particulars will be given on application to this 


office, and sample copies of Unrry will be sent free 
to any address. 
enue, Chicago. 


Address UNITY, 135 Wabash Av- 


oo —_—*e 


HE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL beginsits next Academic Year Sep- 


tember 24. The main purpose of the institution is to 
prepare young men for the Unitarian Ministry. 


There is no charge for tuition, room-rent or use of 


library, and all necessary expenses are very moder- 


ate. For full particulars apply to 
Rev. A. A. LIVERMORE, President, Meadville, Penn. 


‘¢T) NITY MISSION’ A NEW SERIES 


of tracts to answer the question, What is 
Unitarianism? and to illustrate ihe Liberal Faith, 
Worship and Life. 


~ppeited by members of the 


Unity Publishing Committee. 


—To be ordered from— 
UNITY OFFICE, 


135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Single copy, 5 cents, 


Price, } Ten copies, 25 cents. 


Including postage. 
—liYTow ready -— 


o. 1. *“* NATURAL RELIGION,” By J. Vila Blake. 

No.2. ** Tae Rexiicion of Jesus,” By H. M. Simmons, 

No.3. UNITARIANISM AS SHOWN IN WESTERN CHURCH 
COVENANTS, ETC. 

No. 4. ** ABouT PRAYER. ”’ 

No.7. ““TuHe GRowTH OF Faita.’’By H. M. Simmons. 


Im FPreraration and Ready Soon. 


No. 5. ““TaHe PowrrR OF THE Bap,” (the Western 
Conference Sermon of 1883, by J. Vila Blake. ) 


No. 6. ‘‘ UNITARIANISM,—ITs HISTORY AND ITS PRIN 
CIPLES,”’ by J. C. Learned. 


Others to follow. 


LIBERAL BOOKS. — 


PUBLISHED BY GEO. H. ee 


Faith and Freedom. By Srorrorp A. 
BROOKE. 12mo. pp. xxiii, 352 $1.50 


The Peak in Darien. An Octave of Essays. 
By FRANCES POWER CoBBE. 12mo. pp. 266... 1.50 
The Duties of Women. By Frances Powrer 
CossBk. 12mo0. pp. 193. Paper 25cts.; cloth 1.00 
The Two Consciences, An Essay. By Wr11- 
LIAM DENNIS. 12mo. pp. 8. Cloth.......... 25 
A Study of the Pentateuch. By Ruruvs 
P. Stessins, D.D. 12mo. pp. 233.......... 


Wrestling and Waiting. By Joun F. W. 
Wale . BE Bile GD 60:60 Cove cn cc cctasede ese 


Jesus, His Opinions and Character. The 


1,25 


1.50 


New Testament Studies of a Layman. 12mo. 

Eee ere PPrTrTeritr trey Tree 1.50 
Poems. By Minor J. SAVAGE. 18mo. pp 247. 

PE asd ds KE ad ob 0d cook Céda Oubtbicd canceees 1.50 


The Minister’s Hand-book: For Christen- 
ings, Weddings and Funerals. Compiled and 
arranged by Rev. Minot J. SavaGE. New 
Edition, enlarged. 18mo. pp. 121. Cloth... 


The Modern Sphinx and Some of Her Rid- 
dies. By M. J. Savace. 12mo. pp. 160.... 1.00 


Belief in God. An Examination of Some 
Fundamental Theistic Problems. By M. J. 
SAVAGE, to which is added an address by W. 
H,. SAVAGE. 12mo, pp. 176. Cloth.......... 


Beliefs About Man. A Companion Volume 
to “ Belief in God.” By M. J. SAavacE. 12mo, 
DD, Fe: MNEs obs os teehee 060 sdtenaabe deat ve 


Talks About Jesus. By M. J. SAVAGE. 
EERO, WH, Bes: COU onc oc cenebptcce sue cece 1.00 


The Morals of Evolution. By M. J. Sav- 
coe:  & Se See. er rrr 1 


Lifé and: Letters of T. J. Mumford. 
12mo, pp. ix, 208. Cloth 


A Year of Miracle. A Poem in Four Ser- 
mons. By W. C, GANNETT. 18mo, pp. 106. 
Limp Cloth 50 cts. Full gilt ................ 


15 


1.00 


Sent Post Paid on Receipt of above Prices by 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK C@O., 
35 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


“BURLINGTON ROUTE” 
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Pode toes Pring, Dexige City 7 


(Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad.) 
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GOING EAST AND WEST. 


My, Day Coaches, Parlor Cars, with Reclin- 
ing Chairs (seats free), Smo Cars, with Re- 
volving Chairs, Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars and 
the famous C. B. & Q. Dining Cars run daily to and 
from Chicago & Kansas City, Chicago & Council 
Bluffs, Chicago & Des Moines, Chicago, St. Jo- 
wee Atchison & Topeka. Only through line be- 


tween , Lincoln & Denver. Through cars 
between Indianapolis & Council Bluffs via Peoria. 
All connections made in Union 

known as the great THROUGH CAR ‘ 


It is} Col 


| 


COINC NORTH AND SOUTH. 


and from St. Louis and Ottumwa. Only one 
change of cars between St. Louis and Des 
Moines, Iowa, Lincoln, Nebraska, and Denver, 
orado. 

It is universally admitted to be the 


Finest Equipped Railroad in the World for all Classes of Travel. 
T. J. POTTER, 3d Vice-Pres’t and Gen’l Manager. PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. Ag’t, Chicago. 


